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DIRTY WORK 


AT THE 


CROSSROADS 


by BRETT HALLIDAY 


appeal and a challenge for concerted 

action on the part of book-authors, 
and book-publishers against a small group of 
shyster publishers in the United States who 
for a decade past have been surfeiting the 
market with a flood of inferior books. 


|: this article I am directing an urgent 


I say “inferior” books advisedly because 
I have been guilty of writing some thirty 
such books between 1934 and 1938, and I 
know whereof I speak. The quality of the 
writing is necessarily inferior because the 
author receives such small returns from each 
volume that it is impossible to give the time 
required to do a good job—and keep on eat- 
ing. Many of these 60,000 word books are 
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being purchased outright from authors at a 
flat rate of from $100 to $150—figure out 
for yourself how many 60,000 word volumes 
an author must turn out a’ year to make a 
bare living. 

The manuscripts are not only bought as 
cheaply as possible from starving authors, 
but printing costs are held to a minimum, 
the cheapest paper obtainable is used in their 
manufacture, they are poorly edited and 
proof-read by an understaffed office force, 
resulting in a cheaply-produced volume 
which can be sold at a profit to rental 
libraries at a price well below that which 
must be obtained by the majority of pub- 
lishers who pay their authors fair returns 
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and print a book that won’t fall to pieces in 
a short time. 

The unwholesome results of this practice 
must be obvious to every thinking person. 
As more and more of this inferior merchan- 
dise reaches the market, the better product 
is inevitably crowded out. Readers who rent 
these books unknowingly, find themselves 
disappointed and gradually cease reading any 
books. Sales fall off all along the line and 
legitimate publishers find their profits falling 
to a minimum where it becomes necessary 
to either discontinue their line of rental 
books or lower their own standards to meet 
the unfair competition. 

That point has been reached today. Only 
recently I was told by one of the best-known 
publishers in the United States that the flood 
of low-grade western novels by fly-by-night 
publishers had caused such a serious slump 
in sales that he was seriously considering dis- 
continuing his entire line 

The question that confronts us (authors, 


buyers, readers, and publishers) is this: 
What can be done about it? 
For years we have been sitting back 


supinely and asking ourselves that question. 

I for one am unwilling to admit that noth- 
ing can be done to combat this evil. It will 
require united action. Wishful thinking won’t 
do it. Aroused public opinion is the only 
answer. 

It is my belief that this small group of 
publishers should be forced out of business 
for the public good. This can be accom- 
plished only by proving them guilty of cer- 
tain illegal practices of which IT have reason 
to believe they are guilty. 

For years I believe they have taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that authors are indi- 
vidualists and constitutionally averse to or- 
ganization; and the fact (well-known to 
them) that authors dependent upon them 
for revenue are bound to be so poor that 
none of them have been financially able to 
take legal action to protect their own in- 
terests. 

There is nothing illegal about payine $100 
for a book manuscript and taking 50% of 
all subsidiary rights including foreign pub- 
lication and motion picture sales, even 
though the sale of English rights for 50 


DIGEST 


pounds (the average amount now being re. 
ceived for such rights) returns to the pub. 
lishers practically the full amount of his or. 
iginal investment (half of 50 pounds)— 
which means in effect that the unwary 
author has given that publisher American 
book rights for exactly nothing. 

As I say, the above illustration is not 
illegal. If the author hasn’t enough guts to 
demand more for his book the publisher 
cannot be prosecuted for driving a sharp 
bargain. 

But, it is my belief that certain of these 
publishers have not been satisfied with such 
legal methods. I hope there are many 
authors who will read this article who have 
in their possession proof of various illegal 
actions on the part of one or more publish- 
ers: Authors who have been unable to col- 
lect even the miserly sums due them on 
book contracts; whose novels have been re- 
maindered before the contractual time limit; 
who have evidence of a greater volume of 
sales than is indicated by royalty reports; 
who have been unable to collect monies due 
them on the sale of subsidiary rights; authors 
who have thrown up their hands hopelessly 
in the past, unable to force a settlement 
without going to court and without the 
financial resources to employ legal help. 

If such there are, I beg you to write to 

















"That's final, Mr. McCormack, we have no use for 
@ gagman." 
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me—at once. For once in your lives get 
up on your hind legs and make yourselves 
heard. A small group of writers of my ac- 
quaintance have organized with me in the 
hope of bringing this situation to a head. 
We will act (without cost to you) as a sort 
of clearing house for complaints. We hope 
to amass sufficiently provable facts to present 
to the proper authorities and compel legal 
action against the guilty parties (if any). 


We are not interested in vague grievances 
which have no foundation in fact. We will 
disregard all unsigned communications, and 
all complaints which cannot be substantiated 
by some sort of proof. Indicate in your first 
letter what proof is available—affidavits, 
contracts, correspondence, etc. 


One final phase of this entire complicated 
situation must be touched upon briefly. We 
have been informed that certain publishers 
have from time to time reissued under new 
titles and different by-lines certain books on 
which they own the original copysright, 
without permission from the author and 
without notifying him of their intention. 


It is very difficult to run down such cases, 
for it would only be by the merest chance 
that any certain author is likely to come 
upon and recognize a previous work of his 
hiding under a new title and published under 
a different author-name. Yet, we have evi- 
dence that this practice has been indulged 
in by certain publishers, and we have reason 
to suspect it may have been more prevalent 
than we imagine. 


We appeal to you readers and you circu- 
lating librarians to help us ferret out these 
cases. Have you come across volumes under 
an unfamiliar title which was unquestion- 
ably a rehash of a book you had previously 
read under a different title? Librarians, have 
you received such complaints from your 
readers? 


Write us about every such case, citing all 
the facts available. If you can give no defi- 
nite facts, relate the circumstances as well 
as your memory permits, describing the na- 
ture of the book, the background against 
which it was laid, names of any of the char- 









Sur 
SHAFER, 


"You can yell ‘Come in, Paris’ till the cows come 
home. Your Paris correspondent doesn't say another 
word until he gets his check." 





acters you recall. It is very possible that a 
number of such vague and inconclusive ref- 
erences to a certain work will be enough to 
positively identify it and give us another 
stepping stone in our campaign to give both 
authors and the reading public a_ better 
break. 

Don’t sit back with folded hands and “let 
George do it.” We need your help, and 
yours, and yours. 

Write today to Brett Halliday, c/o Wrirt- 
ER’s DIGEST. 





New Comic Eds 


Sr: 
We have today appointed Harry Shorten as our 
Managing Editor, and Joseph Blair as our Editor. 


We issue the following four monthly magazines: 
Rip Comics Top Notch Comics 
Pep Comics Blue Ribbon Comics 


In addition to this we issue the two following 
quarterlies: 


Shield Wizard Comics 


We would appreciate having this appear in the 


jackpot Comics 


next issue of WRITER’s DiGEsT. 
M. L. J. Macazines, Inc., 
Haro_p HAMMOND, 
160 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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UTHORS of hunting and fishing stor- 
A« now have an opportunity to write 
material that will live. There are 
several reasons why. The sport of big game 
hunting will hardly improve in the years 
ahead. Upland game birds are bound to 
decrease with sportsmen rushing into the far 
corners of the continent by automobile. Fresh 
water game fish can hardly increase with 
millions of licensed anglers in these United 
States of America, 
day by day. 
Editors probably know there were 7,646,- 
193 sporting licenses bought in the United 
States and Alaska, last year. Men who hunt 
migratory wild fowl bought 1,111,651 duck 
stamps at one dollar each. Do the majority 
of editors know we have over seventy million 


and the army increasing 


fishermen on this continent? 

The writer who can glorify the ruggedness 
of the wilderness, and 
describe in brief glow- 
ing terms the beauties 
of nature, while drama- 
tizing hunting and fish- 
ing will ride a crest. 


ITH over a hun- 
dred outdoor stor- 
ies and articles sold to 
various magazines, I 
have of course develop- 
ed a formula. Frankly 
it has complications, but works for me. 
Take a couple of characters on a fishing 
trip, and purposely create a conflict right at 
the start. Let them be at desperate odds, on 
the proper fly, or leader to use. Build that 


HIGHER RATES FOR 
OUTDOOR STORIES 


by G. R. AVERY 


action right up to a climax, then have th 
losing fisherman live up to the code of the 
sportsman while he assists his companion in 
the battle to take a prize winning trophy. 
A surprise ending may be developed her. 
The loser may be the actual hero. Surpris 
I have taken photos 
of the characters in action. 


ing things can happen. 


Stories of trips where record trophies are 
bagged, bring quick checks, but no longer 
do editors want articles of enormous catches 
of fish, or tremendous bags of game. That 
is no longer sportsmanship methods. 

There are men who spend their lives seek- 
ing vainly for record trophies. Some spend 
fortunes only to be thwarted, yet every year 
old records on big game fish, or game heads 
are broken. With thousands of men, the 
sport becomes a dream they can retire to, in 
old age. There is drama in the background. 

Keen rivalry exists in 
vo all sports, and therein 
lies the back-bone of 
your story article. In 
the years to come there 
will be more slick paper 
fiction written around 
the outdoor sportsman, 
so plan accordingly. 
Y A Give zhe editors ac- 
, tion, and if you ar 
bound to paint pretty 
pictures, scatter them 
through the action. Don’t shoot the tiger 
until every one is breathless with suspense. 

If it is a fish story, forget the leaky boots, 

the broken rod, the hard luck story. Above 

all else, make it ring true. That is where 
18 
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fne illustrations come in. They will prove 
your story to be true, and with the fine cam- 
eras we have today, there is no necessity for 
por photos. Informative material, telling 
how it should be done, is popular with some 
editors. 

With fish and game diminishing in our 
thickly settled states, the time is ripe for the 
penning of a piece of literature, our next 
generation of sportsmen will cherish, and 
prize. I believe an illustrated book length 
of Alaska fishing and hunting, would in- 
santly find popular recognition among the 
porting fraternity, and be listed among the 
best sellers. Our defense program has awak- 
ened our public to the value of hunting and 
fshing as a builder, both mentally and phy- 
sically. 


((RAFTSMEN, like William Byron Mow- 

ery, select for their story’s theme, an 
idea coming directly out of an authentic out- 
door background. These stories have smooth 
paper books as their markets, rather than the 
outdoor magazines. By picking a theme di- 
rectly out of nature which readers readily 
recognize as a verity, and personalizing that, 
and then relating it back to the natural back- 
ground from which it came, you have the 
tried and true formula that has made a slick 
paper living for Mr. Mowery these many 
years. 

Most of us take a plot, put it in an out- 
door setting, and then use natural obstacles 
(rain, snow) as part of the grief we shovel 
o our characters. We use the will of the 
wild game to remain free and uncaught as 
the essential conflict against the hero’s de- 
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sire to bag it, and intensify this by piling 
avalanches or loss of bait against the hero. 
He overcomes these obstacles, bags the game, 
and the story is over. 


Note how writers like Mowery reach be- 
yond this traditional concept of an outdoor 
story. They pounce on a theme flowing di- 
rectly out of an outdoor background, an idea 
that everyone recognizes as true (“the eternal 
wealth and fertility of land, in relation to 
stocks and bonds;” “the unhappiness of an 
animal separated from its kind;” “the ani- 
mal that hoards against a ‘rainy day’ is that 
animal that survives”) and then taking a 
protagonist with this opposite idea, they have 
a conflict against natural forces with “the 
lesson from life” always being learned from 
nature. 


Here are a few of the best markets. 


Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. C., is the best 
paying market in the field. Articles with an out- 
standing group of photos that tell a story of the 
outdoors, will find a market here. Hunting and 
fishing adventure type articles, anywhere in the 
western hemisphere. Sketches of outdoor char- 
acters of a type appealing to sportsmen. Up to 
3000 words. Payment on acceptance, up to 10c 
a word. Photos $3.00 up. Raymond J. Brown, 
Editor. 


Field and Stream, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 
is an excellent market. Stories of big game hunts 
in Alaska, Africa, etc. Here the finely written 
dog story stands a good chance of acceptance. 
2500 to 3000 words. First class rates on accept- 
ance. Ray Holland, Editor. 


National Sportsman and Hunting And Fishing, 
both of 275 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., want 
material right now. Promotional skeet articles, 
1000 to 1500 words. Stocked up now. Fishing and 
hunting articles, not over 2000 words. H. G. Tap- 
ply, Editor of Hunting 
And Fishing is a fine \ 
friendly person to deal 
with. He wrote me ask- 
ing for material on Jan- 
uary 30th, and accepted 
two articles on skeet with- 
in a month. Payment on 


publication at 1¥%c, and 
up, Photos $3.00-$5.00. 


Sports A field, 700 Phoe- 
nix Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., old- 6 


est in the field, is 9 » . 
pretty well stocked Sie ie 
with fishing stories, > 
but will be in the 
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market again, by the time this is in print. Well 
illustrated fishing experiences, and hunting stories 
of 1500 to 2000 stand the best chance here. 1 to 
2c on acceptance, or publication. Paul K. Whipple, 
Editor. 


Outdoorsman, 386 South 4th St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Articles on fishing, gunning, boating, etc 
500 to 2500 words. 1 to 2c. R. E. Greenless 
Asso., Editor. A fine friendly market. 1 to 2c 
payment on acceptance started with the appoint- 
ment of R. E. Greenlee, Associate Editor. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Trapping, fishing, fur raising, frog articles. 
Some fiction. Up to 3000 words. No payment 
for photos. Small snap shots, if good acceptable 
for illustrations. A. V. Harding, Editor 
report, but payment is % to 1 cent a word on 
acceptance. 

The American Rifleman, 
Ave., Washington, D. C. Articles on authentic 
gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, ballistics, 
hunting stories, up to 3000 words. ght now 
this market is wide open t le per 
word. Orvid Butler, Editor. 

The American Field, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill., the oldest sportsman’s publication 
in America, a weekly, featuring bird dogs and 
field trials, but also a market for factual hunting 
and fishing stories. 1500 to 3500 words. Prestige 
for an author to be in columns of this ‘Recog- 
nized Authority.” Rate varies. Photographs de- 
sired. William F. Brown, Editor. 


Prompt 


1616 Rhode Island 


Ri 


Payment is a 


81.500 Prize 
Non-Fiction Contest 


($1,500 as an advance on account of 
royalties for the best book based on an 


American character, past or present.) 


CONDITIONS AND TERMS 


1. This contest is open to all manuscripts 
which are received on or before August 1, 
1941, and to any person who is not under 
contract (for works of non-fiction) to 
other American publishing 


an- 
house. 


2. The author of the manuscript which 
the Dodge Publishing Company shall con- 
sider the most suitable for book publication 
shall receive the award of $1,500 an 
advance on account of royalties the 
American and Canadian editions. The above 
payment shall be calculated on a royalty 


as 
on 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


on the published price of ten percent (10%) 
on the first three thousand (3000) copies, 
twelve and a half percent (1242%) on the 
next two thousand (2000) copies, and fifteen 
percent (15° ) thereafter. Canadian royal. 
ties shall be at one-half (%) of the above 
prevailing rate. 

3. The Publishers shall receive ten per- 
cent (10%) of the net amount received 
from the sale of motion picture rights, and 
shall receive twenty-five percent (259%) of 
the sums obtained from all other rights such 
as British Empire (except Canada) and for. 
eign language book rights, second serial, ete. 

The manuscript length must not be less 
than 60,000 words nor more than 150,000 
words. 

Sufficient postage for the return of the 
work and the author’s full name and address 
MUST accompany each manuscript. If post- 
age is not included, manuscripts will be re- 
turned express collect. Parcels should be 
marked clearly: 

Non-Fiction Contest 
c/o Dodge Publishing Co., 
116 East 16th Street, New York. 

(McBride and Dodge are the same firms 

—Ed.) 

The competition opens April 1, 1941, and 
closes August 1, 1941. The contract for the 
prize-winning work will be drawn no later 
than September 1, 1941, and the work will 
be published in the autumn of 1941. The 
Publishers will allow an Agent submitting 
a manuscript for and in behalf of an author 
to handle all subsidiary rights of the work 
in question, but subject to the conditions of 
this contest. 

In the event that no manuscript sub- 
mitted is deemed suitable, the Publishers 
may, at their sole discretion, withhold the 
award. 


Good Business, published monthly by Unity 
School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Francis J. Gable, editor. Designed to show 
that application of the teachings of Jesus Christ 
will solve all business problems. First-person 
articles of actual experience ; also, articles in third 
person. Up to 1,500 words. No fiction; no verse. 
Cent a word minimum. A writer can rarely make 
this market unless he has a clear understanding 
of the Unity teaching. 
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FOR THIS I PAY Sc 
A WORD 


by HORACE B. BROWN 
Editor TRUE Magazine 


HE question most frequently asked me 

is: “What kind of stories do you 

want for True and how do you want 
them written?” 

First, I think I should make it clear to 
authors just what type of magazine True 
is. Basically, it is a periodical that contains 
tue stories. Generally speaking I would 
ay any story that is factual and has a high 
element of reader interest, thrills and ex- 
citement is material for True. Going still 
further, I would list the more common sub- 
jects as true adventure, true stories with un- 
usual angles, factual old Western yarns, fact 
detective and current crime war 
stories told from a highly personalized point 
of view, stories of strange personalities, psy- 
chic stories that have been investigated by 
rsponsibl individuals on organizations— 
in short, any subject that has wide reader 
interest and that can be written in an 
exciting and entertaining manner. 


cases, 


True recently has increased its word rate 
to three cents. I feel this fine increase should 
simulate authors and prospective authors to 
produce a higher grade of workmanship in 
writing, and to new efforts in digging out 
fresh ideas and story material for the 
magazine. 


But in offering a word rate that is one 
of the highest in the field, it follows that 
more thought and care in the preparation 
and writing of stories by authors must 
follow. 

To this end, I want here, to clarify some 
things I hope will assist writers in their 
preparation of copy for True. If I am 


brutally frank at times, bear with me... . 
Many authors appear to have a precon- 
ceived notion that adventure and detective 
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mysteries must be written poorly in order to 
sell. I get this impression from the dull 
leads and sloppy organization of stories that 
come to my office. 

This best illustrated in the tiresome 
opening in which the writer sets a stage for 
his story. Take an adventure yarn, for in- 
stance. The piece will invariably start out 
with two or three pages of description of the 
country about which the author is going to 
write. The story always begins on page 
three. Why wait three pages? 

This same fault applies to fact detective 
writers. Almost without exception the story 
starts with a blood-curdling reenactment of 
the crime, extremely fictional in character, 
and unsupported by fact. Then there is a 
flashback to the sheriff’s office with a jing- 
ling and the discovery of the dead body 
on a dark and stormy night with the neigh- 
bors shuddering in horror and staring pop- 
eyed at the mutilated corpse. To add to 
the collective effect, a cop steps up, views 
the remains with authority, and says: “It 
looks like murder!” 


is 


I doubt that this antiquated style appeals 
to the majority of intelligent readers. In the 
first place, the reader soon learns that it is 
all the bunk, that the crime didn’t actually 
happen that way. This realization unques- 
tionably puts in the reader’s mind the doubt 
as to whether the rest of the story is true. 


My feeling is that the fictional lead and 
flashback starts the reader off on the wrong 
foot and inevitably presupposes a letdown in 
reader interest. 


This is what I call formula writing at its 
worst. You can read such examples in any 
fact detective magazine, in any adventure 
hook. 





In both instances it seems to me it is 
much better to get into the story with the 
first sentence. Give the reader something 
immediately that is going to make him anti- 
cipate the thrills to come; something to make 
him want to read on. Don’t let him down 
after a few paragraphs of phony build-up 
that the following text won’t support. 

Briefly, if your story is adventure get the 
reader into it with the first sentence. Put him 
in the cockpit of the airplane, in the boat, 
in the midst of the jungle savages, wherever 
it may be, at once. Or if it is a murder 
mystery, put him in the shoes of a detective 
at the scene of the crime at once. Don’t 
keep him waiting. The suspense of a fact 
story is not in holding out on the reader, but 
in telling him all the facts truthfully and 
deftly, maintaining the mystery and reach- 
ing the climax at the proper time. Then add 
a period and avoid anticlimaxes. One of 
my chief criticisms of many writers is that 
they don’t appear to know when or where 
to use periods. 

Years ago the late George Horace Lorimer 
told me in a rejection letter: “If you don’t 
make your reader like, or violently dislike, 
your chief character in the first 150 words, 
your story is a failure.” 

The same principle applies to fact story 
characters. Few fact writers make any pre- 
tense of drawing a word picture of their 
characters. This is a mistake. If the reader 
doesn’t come to know personally the char- 
acters in a fact story, he most certainly is go- 
ing to lose much of the essence of the story 
itself. 

For fact stories, I always prefer the first 
person version. For the sophisticated or un- 
sophisticated reader, the personal experience 
told by the person who had the experience, 
holds an appeal that cannot be approached 
in third person. Right here let me say that 
to the experienced author who will momen- 
tarily forget his impulse to turn out a job of 
fancy writing and present a clear-cut, con- 
cise account of the story in question, there 
will be no difficulties. 

The charm and thrill of the first person 
narrative, well and simply done, has no com- 
petition in the fact writing field. I think it 
is pretty well established that readers who 
like to be thrilled with fact stories, don’t 
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have to be sold the idea in long, complicate 
and dull leads. They are ready for whateve 
thrills hot off the griddle. Our business, x 
writers and_ editors, is to supply them. 

Let me illustrate just what I mean. Her 
is a first person version of an imaginay 
lead: 

I never had been in an airplane be- 
fore. Now I had to jump 6000 feet 
straight down. Above the roar of the 
motor, the pilot urged me over the side. 
Like a man impelled by a will other 
than his own, I felt my body forced up. 
ward to the edge of the cockpit until 
the slipstream tore at goggles and chest 
with a clutching force. The propeller 
blast seemed to shock me into a super 
consciousness. I was going to jump. As 
simple as that. A parachute would open 
and I would float safely to earth. I 
wasn’t frightened. I was eager for the 
experience. I slid into space. 

Now for the third person version: 

john Jones never had been in an air- 
plane before. Now he had to jump 
6000 feet to earth. Above the roar of 
the motor the pilot urged him over the 
side. Like a man impelled by a will 
other than his own he felt his body 
forced upward to the edge of the cock- 
pit until the slipstream tore at goggles 
and chest with a clutching force. The 
propellor blast shook him into a super 
consciousness. He was going to jump. 
As simple as that. A parachute would 
open and he would float safely to earth. 
He wasn’t frightened. He was eager 
for the experience. He slid into space. 
In the first person version, the reader 

hears the fellow tell of the thrilling experi- 
ence in his own words. These words are 
convincing. They portray action that is 
occuring as the words are read. The reader 
lives the thrill of the action. 

In the third person version, the action is 
curtailed, the action is curtailed, it does not 
sound particularly thrilling and the reader 
is left with a second hand account of what 
happened. The narrator cannot possibly 
supply the thrill the party who has expem- 
enced the adventure has given the reader. 
The readers accept the facts more or less 
apethetically. 
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] think all thrill seekers want the element 
of personal danger in their stories. It is more 
thrilling to see the aviator crash than it is 
to read about it the next day in the news- 
paper. 

That’s why theaters and radio programs 
pay high prices for first person accounts of 
the experiences of unknowns. People like to 
hear and see the person who has experienced 
thrilling and unusual adventures. They 
flock in huge numbers to get the story first 
hand, no matter how inconsequetial the 
hero of the particular story may be. They 
wouldn’t pay a nickel to hear someone else 
tell about it. 

We have plenty of proof of this down 
through the years. In the old days the 
Knights of the Round Table used to get to- 
gether and recount their adventures. The 
same thing applies today to the famous Ex- 
plorers and Adventurers’ clubs. The mem- 
bers meet and listen avidly to the experiences 
of their guests and fellow members. Oratory 
has no place in those meetings. It is a simple 
story, told in a direct, straight-forward man- 
ner that gets across. The flowery speaker, 
the orator, usually gets scant attention. 

It is the highly personalized story graphic- 
ally told but without fancy words, that gets 
across with us. 

Some writers make the mistake of at- 
tempting to dramatize scenes that in them- 
slves need no tramatization. Many a good 
action scene is ruined by the inexperienced 
writer who attempts to gild the lily. 


VERY fact story must be built around 

action, but it can be and often is, in- 
jected into a story by tour de force. I have 
rad many manuscripts in which action is 
played up to the exclusion of characteriza- 
tion. I mean the action becomes so intense 
that the reader does not know who is taking 
part in it, 

The reader had no clear cut idea of who 
the actors are, and why they merit so much 
importance in the events portrayed. This is 
a serious and common fault in fact writing. 
There is a basic necessity for portraying 
character and describing scenes where the 
action takes place that should not be but too 
often is, neglected, in the fact story. 








"She says she's not in the mood for Browning—she's 
going to read her own.” 








Summing it all up, the answer to good 
writing for True is simplicity and direct- 
ness, both in style and the use of words. Get 
to the story as quickly as possible. Give the 
readers something to look forward to in the 
first few paragraphs. Let them know that 
here is excitement, thrills, entertainment, 
and the escape from the everyday activities. 

Always bear in mind that all of us are 
adventurers at heart. Most of us never have 
the opportunity to experience the thrills of 
jungle trails, of murder investigations, of 
many of the exciting things that happen to 
the adventurer and the soldier of fortune. 

We all like to read of the experiences of 
others who are more fortunate—if the story 
is told convincingly. 


The following is a list of typical subjects, 
on which True, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City, has printed stories this year: 


Fact detective 

Adventure 

Psychic 

War stories 

Gambling exposes 

First Person stories 
by convicted mur- 
derers 


First Person stories 
by prison wardens 
Unusual personalities 

Fan mail stories 


Old Western stories 
Sea stories 


First Person 
stories 


aviator 


First Person parachute 
jumper stories 

Daredevil stories 

First Person crime sto- 

ries 

Famous trials 
Haunted castles 
Animal stories 








NEW YORK 
MARKET LETTER 


by MARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HO—the Magazine About People 
is a good-looking monthly in large 
flat format on slick paper, well illus- 
trated with many photographs. April is the 
date of its first issue. Lawrence Conant is 
editor. He was managing editor of Pictorial 
Review and Delineator, as well as of World’s 
Work, and associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home journal, previous to his connection 
with Who. Frances Kish, the associate editor 
of Who, was formerly with Photoplay. 
Manuscripts are wanted in three classifica- 
tions. 1. Features are from 2,000 to 4,000 
words in length, and treat in a three-dimen- 
sional way of the great and the near great of 
the day in every field: their career, back- 
ground, personality. These must be based on 
first-hand knowledge. 2. Group articles, 
2,000 to 3,500 words. Think up your own; 
but here’s the general idea: Rival leaders in 
some branch of the entertainment world ; re- 
searchers in some field of medicine or science ; 
the wheelhorses in this, that, or the other 
enterprise who put the job over. 3. Shorts 
of 350 to 850 words. (This is the type most 
open to the new contributor.) These are 
fillers for a department to be devoted to peo- 
ple who are not nationally known. For in- 
stance, local lights who have worked out some 
worthwhile plan of community betterment, 
or have shown ingenuity in getting work, or 
developed a new business out of nothing— 
provided the plan can be adapted elsewhere, 
or is of unusual human interest. Also “town 


characters,” and people with unique hobbies 
or jobs. 
A liberal assortment of human-interest 


photos of professional quality should accom- 
pany all features and group articles. Write 
according to your own formula, just so the 
subject comes alive, and his or her place in 
the scheme of things is absorbingly set forth. 
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If you adopt the interview framework, avoid 
long quotes. And never lose sight of the 
reader and his personal interest in your sub- 
ject. Who takes in animals and brain chil. 
dren, as well as people. The editors are on 
the lookout for human documents; also for 
the type of humor that belongs with the 
magazine. And they will be glad to consider 
ideas for new features or departments, but 
prefer to have you write first. 

Payment is on acceptance, at three cents a 
word, Generally speaking, this is understood 
to include any pictures which are submitted 
by the writer and used. Who is being put 
out by The Gerard Publishing Company, 420 
Lexington Avenue. 

Another slick-paper monthly, dated Sep- 
tember but appearing first about the middle 
of August, is Tomorrow. This will be in the 
flat format similar to Time, and will feature 
on each cover a spiral design symbolizing the 
evolutionary movement toward the future. 
Its appeal and market will be somewhat cir- 
cumscribed, as indicated by its subject mat- 
ter: philosophy, religion, psychology, the cre- 
ative arts, and metaphysics. Short articles 
will be the mainstay, in lengths from 1,500 to 
3,000 words. (No series will be used ; and no 
fiction.) Examples of articles scheduled for 
early issues will give you an idea of the calibre 
of material desired, which is very high: Dean 
Inge and Cecil Roberts are among the con- 
tributors. Sir Robert Mayer, conductor for 
many years of the children’s symphonies in 
London, has an article on how music opens 
children’s minds. There is considerable mate- 
rial along the personality line; how color 
therapy is used in institutions and schools, 
musical therapy, new schools of painting and 
metaphysical meanings of new art move- 
ments. Tomorrow is in no sense a literary 
magazine, actording to the editors. But it 
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will use some good poetry with a feeling 
similar to that of the articles. David Mor- 
ton, Barbara Young, and Margaret Law are 
contributors. One section will be devoted to 
writers who have had metaphysical or psy- 
chical experiences. 

New writers are welcome, if they have the 
ability to handle their material well. Re- 
ports are promised quickly. Payment is on 
acceptance, at about fifty dollars for articles. 
Poems are all short. Payment is $5 or $10. 
Address Tomorrow at 11 East 44th Street. 
The editor is Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, well 
known both in Europe and this country for 
her work with physicians and esoteric re- 
search scientists, for her books, and for her 
connection with the famous work at Duke 
University in this field. The managing edi- 
tor is Miss Florence Brobeck, well-known 
writer, formerly associate editor of McCall’s 
and of Pictorial Review. 

The Creative Age Press, publishers of To- 
morrow, are also issuing a few books in the 
same fields as the magazine. Their list is 
small, with only three scheduled for this 
year. But they are reading now for next 
year. They want only non-fiction; no poetry. 
The same editors are in charge. Address 
both book and magazine manuscripts: 11 
East 44th Street. 


IN the March Market Letter we said that 

“Your Guide Publications, formerly known 
as Astro Distributors, seems to have folded 
up.” This was incorrect, and we wish to 
apologize to the publisher for the error. Two 
of the group of Your Guide Publications 
were sold to Daniel Gillmor, publisher of 
Friday. These are Popular Psychology Guide 
and Silver Streak Comics. The rest of the 
group has been moved into offices of its own 
at 114 East 32nd Street, Room 903. Far 
from suffering a relapse, the company seems 
livelier and more prosperous. The new offices 
are light and spacious. And several new 
titles are being brought out by Your Guide 
Publications. 

Your Guide is a new quarterly using ar- 
ticles which feature practical suggestions 
about personal guidance in the problems of 
everyday things and people. The best aver- 
age length is about 2,500 words. And the 
preferred writer is the psychologist of some 
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standing in his profession, since to be really 
helpful articles must contain accurate and 
authentic information. Payment is now on 
acceptance, varying according to the value 
of the material from a half to one cent per 
word. Jules Carter Saltman is editor of this 
magazine. Also, Mr. Saltman has been made 
editorial director of the whole group of mag- 
azines. 

A second new title of the Your Guide Pub- 
lications is Special Detective Cases. The first 
edition of this will go on sale about May 10th. 
Would-be contributors should make a point 
of studying a copy, because the slant will be 
a little different from the other publications 
in the true detective field. The appearance 
and general makeup will be similar, howev-r. 
Some pictures are wanted. However, it is 
not always necessary to have a large selec- 
tion, as the editorial staff may obtain some 
of those used. A by-line is desirable—prison 
wardens, officers of the law, etc. Better 
query first regarding the case you wish to 
write up. The best length is about 4,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance for all ma- 
terial used; about $60 for story plus pictures. 
Clem Wile is editor of Special Detective 
Cases. This is a monthly. Address—114 East 
32nd Street. 

Two new comics are also going to appear 
under the imprint of this group, but the 
titles are not yet released. These offer a 
market for story continuities and for new 
ideas for comics features. Payment for 
story continuities is $10 each. Address—114 
East 32nd Street. 

Your Guide Publications is also continuing 
actively its five established magazines, and 
writers qualified to contribute the rather 
highly specialized material are urged to get 
in touch with the editors. Payment is now 
being made on acceptance for all material. 
At present it ranges from a half cent up to 
one cent per word, and there is a good pros- 
pect of higher rates in the fall. Require- 
ments are the same as they have been in the 
past. A study of each magazine will help 
the writer. Titles are as follows: 

Astrology Guide is a bi-monthly, edited 
by Helen Arnaud. Your Personal Astrology 
Magazine, (formerly known as Astrology— 
How It Affects Your Life), is a bi-monthly 
edited by Oliver T. Johnson. Dr. L. Pellman 
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is editor of the two bi-monthlies, For Mar- 
ried People Only and Sex Guide. The fifth 
is Marriage Guide, bi-Monthly, edited by 
Jules Carter Saltman. Address of all above: 
114 East 32nd Street. 

Roundabout is a new publication of con- 
trolled circulation being distributed in large 
apartment house areas here. The publisher, 
Mr. Munkenbeck, has office space at 60 East 
42nd Street. 

Tel Mel Bernstein, an advertising man 
who has had many years connection with the 
Masonic publication, The Leveler, as edi- 
tor, is preparing a new publication which 
offers a big market to cartoonists. Here is 
what he says: “The first issue of this de- 
cidedly different project is in production, 
but we are in the market now for 100 illus- 
trations monthly. More anon. We are in- 
terested in one-line gagumptious drawings. 
Submit ruffs only at present. Size 1134” 
wide, 9” high. Just that and only that. 
Subjects: Anything which will tickle the 
heart and make it smile. Diversity desired. 
Smugs but no smuts. Ruffs approved are 
to be finished. Payable on acceptance. Ar- 
tists’ names will be featured. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope for speedy reply. 
New York artists interviewed only by ap- 
pointment.” Address: 1457 Broadway. Tele- 
phone: Wisconsin 7-5126. 


ITH the current issue, Street & Smith’s 
magazine about The Wizard has 
changed its title to the name of the serial 
novel’s hero. Henceforth known as Cash 
Gorman, The Wizard. Charles Moran edits 
this. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Another change at Street & Smith: Miss 
Elizabeth Adams is now editor of Your 
Charm (formerly Picture Play Magazine). 
She succeeds Muriel Babcock. Address: 79 
Seventh Avenue. 

Healthkeeping, 72 Fifth Avenue, has gone 
out of business. David A. Balch was editor. 

All-American Western and All-American 
Sports, brought out by the Atlas Fiction 
Group at 72 Fifth Avenue, have ceased pub- 
lications for the present. 

For People Everywhere, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, is no longer being published. 

Red Mask of the Albing Publications, 19 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


East 48th Street had difficulties because of 
alleged title infringement on the long es. 
tablished Black Mask of Popular Publica. 
tions. 

New Astrology has been dropped from 
the lineup of Fictioneers, 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


Super Science Novels is the correct title 
now of the Fictioneers pulp formerly known 
as Super Science Stories. Frederik Pohl, 
editor of both this and Astonishing Stories, 
indicates that this magazine now uses more 
long material: a 35,000 word novel and a 
15,000 word novelette in each issue, along 
with four or five shorts under 5,000 words 
in length. Super Science also uses a few 
short-shorts, about one to an issue. The best 
length is around 1,200 words; never over 
1,800 words. Also, in about every other 
issue, there is an article, not over 3,000 
words in length. Astonishing Stories uses no 
articles or short-short fiction. And neither 
magazine uses any poetry. In these two bi- 
monthlies, the market is open for short ma- 
terial in particular. The editor is looking for 
idea stories at present, rather than a lot of 
action fiction. Rates vary from a half to 
one cent per word. Payment is made on 
acceptance, as for all magazines of the Popu- 
lar publications and Fictioneers groups. Ad- 


dress: 205 East 42nd Street. 


Youth Today, 250 Park Avenue, skipped 
its April issue. 

Your Sport is the title used on the summer 
issues of the new merger of Your Sport maga- 
zine and Ski Illustrated. But the winter 
issues will be featured as Ski Illustrated— 
Your Sport. The combined publication will 
appear five or six times a year. Virginia A. 
Maxfield continues as editor. Al Nydin, 
formerly editor of Ski Illustrated, is now 
Western editor, with offices on the Pacific 
Coast, at Seattle. Most of the magazine is 
staff written at present. Signed articles are 
obtained by interviews. And there is not 
much market for the free-lance writer. No 
fiction, general articles, or cartoons are used. 
It is possible there may be more of a market 
with the winter issues. Payment is accord- 
ing to the material. Address: 112 East 19th 
Street. 


Free America, published from the same 
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offices at 112 East 19th Street, is a very speci- 
alized magazine. Its authors must be people 
in a position to know the inner workings of 
the subjects written about, and not every- 
one can qualify. George F. Havell is editor, 
with a comparatively large staff for a small 
monthly. The policy of the magazine is to 
promote a society standing for individual 
freedom, in which “ownership, production, 
population, and government must be decen- 
tralized.” A study of the publication is es- 
sential before submitting material. 

If you’re in the Army now, and don’t 
mind low rates, you might study Our Army, 
which is edited by Carl Gardner. This is 
composed entirely of material from men in 
the Army or very closely connected with it: 
articles, poems, jokes, brief fiction. Every- 
thing with authentic Army background. You 
can’t put anything over on this editor, who 
knows all phases of military and naval life 
of the U. S. A. The circulation of the maga- 
zine is going up rapidly, and the contents 
is lively and interesting looking. Address: 11 
Park Place. 


HERE are two items of news about 

Fawcett’s monthly, True: First, the 
word rate has gone up to a three cent mini- 
mum on everything but the book-length 
(which now pays a straight $400 instead of 
$300 for 20,000 words). The idea is that 
the editor wants to see better material, 
stories which are better organized and with 
better writing style. He wants to see new 
ideas. He wants good fact-detective stories, 
adventures, cult stories, high points of the 
Old West if fresh and not used. More first- 
person stories with by-line. Sex must be 
legitimate, not dragged in. War stories are 
appearing in every issue, but are all by com- 
batants or eye-witnesses. No general Euro- 
pean World-war stories will do; but those 
about the American efforts, espionage, sabo- 
tage, etc—highly dramatized in style. For 
True, the editor wants stories up to 7,000 
words. Fact-detective material should never 
run over 5,000 words top. And keep in mind 
that anything under 4,000 words is very 
awkward for this market. 


The second news item about True is the 
start of a new department, not yet titled, 
which will use letters under 1,000 words in 
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length, about personal adventures. These 
must be exciting and unusual, but dramatic 
or professional writing is not essential. Pay- 
ment is at the usual word rate. 

Prompt reports are a specialty of this pub- 
lishing house; usually ten days. Articles are 
paid for on acceptance, when both article 
and pictures are in. The pictures themselves 
are paid for on publication. Editor: Horace 
B. Brown. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Here’s a new point for writers of fact- 
detective stories for Fawcett’s Daring De- 
tective. Complete picture coverage is no 
longer a necessity for the author, as the edi- 
torial staff are arranging to procure some of 
the illustrations. This will widen the field 
materially, to include stories heretofore un- 
acceptable because pictures were lacking. In 
other respects the requirements for this and 
for Dynamic Detective and Startling Detec- 
tive remain the same. A study of the maga- 
zines will help you. But here are some vital 
points: Reports are in ten days; payment 
on acceptance at a two-cent minimum for 
stories; on publication for pictures at $3 
each. The preferred length is 5,000 words. 
Occasionally a serial, but written on assign- 
ment. Always query the editor about your 
case before writing. New contributors should 
send in for the sheet of requirements—very 
helpful! Only a few tabus hold: mainly 
against cases involving children, because 
these horrify readers, rather than offer thrills 
and escape. There must be a conviction. The 
crime must be a major one. Also, there is 
a small market for editorials with by-line of 
some person in contact with crime in the 
law-abiding sense. These run about 2,500 
words. Payment is $25. A query is advis- 
able on these, also. Leonard I. Diegre is 
editor of the three magazines mentioned here. 
Address: 1501 Broadway. 


ETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLY and 
Argosy are all decked out in stunning 
new covers. Double Detective is still in pulp 
format, but the rest of the group have been 
made over into the flat format. The mini- 
mum rate of pay for the company is a cent 
a word now, all the lower-rate pulps having 
been eliminated. 
The two fantastic story magazines are to 
be combined with the June issue. The title 
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will be Famous Fantastic Mysteries combined 
with Fantastic Novels. The policy remains 
the same; publication time bi-monthly. The 
market is open for short 
4,000 and 9,000 words. 

Sea Novels dropped its summer issues, 
and will appear in the fall in the flat format 
with a handsome new cover. Crack-Shot 
Western is open for new material. There is 
a new length for the novel—18,000 to 20,000 
words. This may be either from the woman’s 
or man’s angle. The policy of the magazine 
is very general, within the Western scope, 
using any good Western story. Mary Gnae- 
dinger is editor of the three magazines men- 
tioned just above. 

All Munsey magazines 
dressed at 280 Broadway. 


stories between 


should be ad- 


OSE WYN reports that with summer va- 
cation season coming on, she finds the 
need for material growing in both the love 
and confession fields. Stories, to please her, 
should be swifter paced and go in for more 
complication than for some markets. Policies 
and requirements remain the same on all 
her magazines. The need is as great as ever, 
and the market is especially wide open for 
good features and box fillers on marriage 
and courtship problems. 

In the confession magazine Secrets, an 
excellent way to break in is through the de- 
partment of Dramatic Turning Points, 300 
to 700 words, which pays $5 to $10 each. 
You get the feel of the magazine more 
quickly than through trying long stories. 
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Short-stories of 2,500 words bring $50 checks 
—but are harder to hit just right. The shorts 
run between 5,000 and 6,000 words. In the 
love field (Mrs. Wyn has four titles here) 
there is a terrific need for very short stories 
of 2,500 to 3,000 words. For contrast a few 
light love tales are acceptable. But the run 
of the mill story in these magazines js 
strongly dramatic with a very emotional 
tone. Extremely fast reports and checks here. 
The love magazines: Love Fiction Monthly, 
Complete Love, Ten Story Love, Variety 
Love. Address: 67 West 44th Street. 


In Dime Mystery Rogers Terrill says he 
is going to run fewer long stories; give the 
readers more stories per issue. Horror and sex 
are both out. Mystery is important. But the 
detective who - dunit question - and - answer 
clue-hunting type is not good for this market. 
Off-trail stories are especially welcome. The 
tendency is away from the bizarre and ex- 
etic, and toward the unusual or startling; 
the slightly fantastic twist to everyday normal 
things and people. The stimulating, curiosity- 
arousing opening is best. Lead characters 
can be either official detectives, private de- 
tectives or laymen. 


Detective Tales, also under Rogers Terrill’s 
editorial needs shorts up to 3,000 words; 
novelettes of about 8,000 words, and longer 
novels 12,000 to 14,000 words. These must 
be strongly written. They can cover any 
aspect of crime or crime-detection. But 
they should be human, believable, and 
packed with dramatic punch. 


Milwaukee Market Letter 


by JAMES RAYMOND GAHAGAN 


MAGAZINE 


RAINS, 1568 West Pierce Street, 
published by the Kalmbach Publish- 
ing Company, A. C. Kalmbach, Edi- 
tor. Monthly. It’s the old story with this pub- 
lication according to the editor. Scads of ma- 
terial cames in, from 10 to 12 stories every 
day, but the writer has not studied his market. 
He writes about trains all right, but the slant 


is wrong. And the stuff has been so off- 
slant that the editor wants nothing from 
the free lance unless he reads a copy of 
Trains, studies the magazine—then writes 
his story. And this is not a sales promotion 
stunt either. 

The editor prefers, and has been working 
with writers on direct assignment, who have 
taken the time to know the type of material 
wanted by Trains. 
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Practically 60 Pix were used in the March 
issue of Trains in illustrating features. Use 
your camera if you write for Trains. 

Model Railroader, published by the same 
frm, is overstocked. 


The Catholic School Fournal, 540 North 
Milwaukee Street, published by Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Edw. A. Fitzpatrick, Edi- 
tor. Monthly. In the market for material 
on Education, and subjects related to the 
welfare of Catholic Schools; practical aids 
to teachers such as, blackboard decorations 
and poster suggestions ; methods of teaching 
of school subjects such as, art, spelling, social 
science; child study, curriculum making, 
school administration, school building con- 
struction and upkeep. Length—500 to 2000 
words. Payment—2/3 to 34 cents a word. 
Pix wanted to illustrate features. Pay space 
rates for snapshots and $2.00 to $2.50 for 
good 8x10 shots, glossy. 


The American School Board Journal, 540 
North Milwaukee Street, published by Bruce 
Publishing Company, Wm. George Bruce, 
Editor. Monthly. In the market for prac- 
tical articles bearing on school administra- 
tion, superintendence, school architecture 
and related subjects. Good features on ac- 
tual achievements of people engaged in this 
type of work are wanted. A recent issue 
carried features such as: “Wanted; School 
Directors Who Direct;’ “Evansville Builds 
a School Shop;’ “Denver Builds for Its 
Crippled Children;” “Tools for the School 


Board.” Good Pix are a must to illustrate 
features. Payment for material and Pix 
about the same as for Catholic School 


Journal. News stories of merit are wanted. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
540 North Milwaukee Street, published by 
Bruce Publishing Company, John J. Metz, 
Editor. Monthly. This is a highly technical 
publication with most of the material 
furnished by people engaged in Industrial 
Arts or Vocational Educational work. How- 
ever, if you have the technical knowledge, 
this publication is interested in outstanding 
features, chiefly in the metal work line, elec- 
trical field, and pottery work line. Good 
Pix, drawings and sketches must be sub- 
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mitted with the feature. All other lines are 
heavily overstocked. Some news of activities 
of men in the field, and association news is 
wanted. Payment—¥2 to 1 cent per word. 
Pix and drawings according to value to 
article. 


The Layman’s Magazine, 744 North 
Fourth Street, published by Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Company, Clifford P. Morehouse, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly in connection with Liv- 
ing Church; 20c a copy; $2 a year alone; 
$4 with Living Church. The fiction market 
here is wide open. So far, the editor ad- 
vises, he has been unable to obtain the 
desired fiction. The reason? Free lance 
writers have been submitting the same type 
of fiction carried by Colliers, The Post and 
other straight fiction magazines. The fiction 
sent to Layman’s Magazine must have a 
religious slant, or must have strong moral 
theme. Just any bit of fiction will not click. 
Don’t make your stuff too goody-goody. 
Short stories must be limited to 2500 words. 
Payment—A flat rate of $10 . . . Can also 
use feature articles with a religious slant, the 
themes: Problems facing the Episcopal 
Church; What Episcopal laymen are doing. 
Recent features of this type used were: 
Wiltwyck—Where Harlem Boys Learn 
Manhood; Churches Can Burn; 200,000 
Mexicans. A major requirement is Pix that 
aid in telling the story. Length of features— 
under 2500 words. Payment '%2 to 1 cent a 
word on acceptance. 

The market for children’s fiction is 
limited. “How to Do Things,” and “How 
to Make Things” in short form wanted. 
Submit drawings and diagrams to illustrate. 
About one long article used in each issue. 

There is a market for Pix, both to illus- 
trate your features, and if you get a series 
of Pix that are good—tell the story with 
captions. A series of five or six Pix on a 
consecration or an ordination are accept- 
able. Payment—$1 and upward according 
to merit. Can also use excellent Pix for 
cover illustrations. Payment for these—$3 
to $5. 

The Living Church, 744 North Fourth 
Street, published by Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, Clifford P. Morehouse, Editor. 

(Continued to page 48) 
















SWEET & HARROW 


by ROSS ROCKLYNNE 
About the Liberty Magazine-Writer's Digest $2,500 Contest 


HE scripts were above average. Most 
of you who entered this new LiBErTy- 
DicEstT contest accepted the challenge 
in noble style, and produced. Work? It has 
been said that opportunity wears overalls. 
Indeed, the contest was the hardest work 
I’ve done this year, but I learned a lot. 
Maybe I can pass some of it on. 
The short-short is the most difficult of all 
fiction forms. It is 


Wordiness—and each should be accented 
with an exclamation point, thus! 

It is a strangely frustrated feeling to read 
stories that miss their point so widely, and 
yet could be corrected so easily. You feel 
that you simply must get to the author per- 
sonally, sit right down next to him, and talk 
over his story right now. 

I don’t know how much of themselves 
editors put into their 





such a compact piece 


of the world taken aa 


year, 


during 
Writer's Digest-Liberty Magazine short-short 


work but I know that 


ee h 
yc, Mae after each day’s read- 


straight from the 


writer’s mind that it 
is small wonder the 
Magazines can’t get 


enough of them. 

In the thousands of 
manuscripts which en- 
tered this office, the 
judges found the liv- 
ing character the shin- 
ing phrase, the unsus- 
pected plot complica- 
tion, and such a sur- 
prisingly large per- 
centage of scripts 
grading fair through 
excellent, that I hon- 
estly feel the DicEst 


is doing its duty by its subscribers. 

There was also that large percentage which 
reflected on their authors willingness to think 
and work. Back they went—with a flash! 





story contest, a table is set up in our office 
for the use of professional writer-subscribers 
who happen to be passing by and stop in to 
call. Such friends are impressed into service 
as one of our judges, supplementing our 
own staff, and Barbara Paimer of Liberty 
Magazine who is sent down to our office by 
her chief, Fulton Oursler. 

As this is written, the judging is still go- 
ing on, and Miss Palmer of Liberty Magazine 
has not yet made arrangements to return to 
New York with the MSS. One of the pro- 
fessional writers who worked with us as 
a judge was Ross Rocklynne, whose work has 
been appearing in magazines for the past five 
years. This year, his best thus far, has seen 
twenty stories sold for the first three months. 
Ross was tremendously impressed with the 
lessons to be learned by reading “somebody 
else’s script,” and offered this article as proof 
of what had been re-afirmed in his own 
mind. 








Brother, it was 


job. 


ing of short shorts I 
was completely worn 
out. Not because my 
eyes were tired, or be- 
cause I was cramped 
from sitting—but be- 
cause I was fighting 
story deficiences all 
the time. Just as a 
good prize fight leaves 
an ebulient spectator 
exhausted and worn 
out as he gives and re- 
ceives with each blow 
so I was author and 
judge on each story 
that I read, rooting 
hard for the author 


with each new paragraph, and squirming 
for him as I saw a build-up for an error. 
sweet 


and _ harrowing 


Let us state dogmatically that without 





Dropping that analogy, which, to misquote 
Walter Pitkin, “might squeal if you squeeze 
it too hard,” let’s plunge directly into the 
four faults which struck out forcefully from 
the rejects. 

In the order, in which we are going to 
deal with them, they are: Lack of Signifi- 
cance of Theme, Taboos, Lack of Balance, 
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significance and theme you have no short- 
short story, but an incident. 
Here is a typical skeleton outline of one 
of these scripts that lack significance: 
I told my brother Rick that nobody 


was going to haze me, but when the big- 
gest guy on the football team came along, 
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I did do a little bit of kowtowing—until 
he asked me to chew the grass. 

Instead of getting into personal fight, 
though, he suggested I be initiated into 
the gang. I’d have to stay a whole night 
in a haunted house. I scoffed at them, 
and told them I wasn’t afraid of their 
old haunted house. 

It was eerie, that night, but I fell 
asleep. I awoke to find three spectres 
converging down on me. They seemed 
to flow around me. I smelled a super- 
natural sickening odor. 

I woke up in a graveyard, a handker- 
chief in my hand. I raised it to my nose. 
Chloroform, ghostly chloroform that ex- 
plained everything. 


Even if this script had the surprise it lacks 
—it would have been no more than an inci- 
dent. Why shouldn’t it? Nothing significant 
had happened. The hero had been hazed, 
and he still didn’t like to be hazed. 


This script has such excellent writing and 
characterization, that perhaps the author 
could repair the difficulty. How? 

Give the story a moral. You say morals 
went out with the horse-operas? So they did 
—but they came back with the Lloyd C. 
Douglas books. Publishers are clamoring for 
significance, for morals that are almost 
tangible. 

The obvious moral here is good sports- 
manship. The fun-loving American public 
does not object to hazing. And grass-chew- 
ing, while not to be taken lightly, is certainly 
no cruelty. The “hero,” then, is a poor sport, 
a sorehead, who objects to hazing. More 
largely, he typifies all sore-heads everywhere. 
Logically, then, if our main character is 
taught a lesson, made to realize he was a 
poor sport, and gains the respect of the upper 
classmen, the writer has put across a point 
which has significance not only to the hero, 
but to the people reading the story. 

The necessity of significance applies not 
only to the short-short, but to all fiction. In 
the gangster pulp, for instance, the moral is 
“Crime Does Not Pay,” or “Virtue Conquers 
Over Evil.” Most fiction follows a similar 
trend. 

The saleability of your short-short is im- 
measurely increased when you treat a new 
angle of a familiar theme. Find a different, 
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“Er—couldn't you just give me your check?" 





logical outlook on “Crime Does Not Pay,” 
and you have the theme editors are more 
likely to be interested in. 

It is well to remember, too, that the 
“moral” is to be woven subtly into the body 
of your short-short. Your reader will dis- 
cover it merely learning what change, disas- 
trous or triumphant, overtakes the main 
character. Never interpret the theme for 
your reader “in your own words.” 

Here are some short-short titles unearthed 
from the Contest scripts. Guests whether or 
not the stories written around them auto- 
matically will deserve damnation: “Love’s 
Faith,’ “Ignorance Is Bliss,’ and “Every 
Rose Has Its Thorns.” 

Clearly those titles spring directly from 
the unhappy early 1900’s when folk songs 
dealt chiefly with the dreary fate of a moth- 
er’s dying child. 

On the other hand: “Rakish Halo, 
“Think of Diane,’ “Memory Is The Thing 
You Forget With,’ “U. S. Male,” (a draft 
story, naturally) and yes, even “Pull Up 
Your Socks, Toots!” 


HERE were a number of stories, which, 

however well-written they might have 
been, would have been banned from the 
pages of the large circulation magazines 
simply because they dealt with a “tabooed” 
subject. 

War stories trooped in dozens. Editors are 
buying them, as you can see by looking 
through the magazines. The subject is sim- 
ply no longer controversial with most Amer- 
icans, - 
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But a sex story is different. So is a story 
which treats of racial prejudices. Those sub- 
jects are controversial, and magazines with 
large, variegated audiences don’t take sides 
on dangerous subjects. The realistic sex story 
and the racial are out, unless you intend 
to cater to the book market, where anything 
goes. And torture themes, unless toned 
down, don’t sit well on the American maga- 
zine palate either. 

Trite, worn plots can be included here. 
There is the series which hinges on a ques- 
tion of identity. Intelligence agent turns out 
to be Nazi spy. Nazi spy turns out to be 
Intelligence agent. The girl writing out hero 
letters turns out to be the one he jilted two 
years ago, and—surprise—he knew it all 
along. 

A good percentage of the short-shorts used 
the criminal theme. The theme is apparent- 
ly attractive because the conflict is ready- 
made. Every hand is lifted against the 
criminal, and his temperament is such that 
his own kind are his enemies. For that rea- 
son, everybody writes criminal stories and 
same old plot-types are used again and 
again. 

One current folktale came my way a num- 
ber of times. Motorist is forced to pick up 
seedy and shady looking hitch-hiker. Mo- 
torist is stopped by policeman, given a ticket 
for speeding. Hitch-hiker shows motorist the 
ticket-book which he has picked from police- 
man’s pocket. 

Editors will consider these familiar 
themes—but only if they are brilliantly 
written and the variation is entirely unusual. 


ONCE asked a professional what he con- 

sidered the greatest single characteristic 
distinguishing the professional story from 
the amateur. 

“Balance!” he promptly replied. “The 
professional’s story may be built on the thi 
structure of a hackneyed plot, may be vilely 
written, but seldom if ever will it lack bal- 
ance.” 

That is not a high-fallutin’ word tossed 
around for confusion’s sake. If one-half of 
a story outweighs the other, the unhappy 
editor must let it slip through his editorial 
fingers. In other words, do things happen 
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in only half of the story with no suspense 
in the first half? Or is the reader led to 
assume a character is important, who is then 
dropped by the author; or is a problem 
posed and then sluffed? 

Here is the beginning of a short-short 
which lacks balance: 


Orth Kamishe paused a minute to rest 
his tired shoulder muscles and watched 
the drums of gasoline swing up over the 
rails and disappear into the hold of the 
freighter. He stood stripped to the waist, 
his muscular arms and shoulders streaked 
with grease. 

Now the end: 

Then the gasoline, the whole ship, 
would go up. Parts of the letter flashed 
through his mind. Bombers from Ben- 
chow ... they never found Sunli... 

“Yes,” agreed Orth, “that ship will be 
paying off a lot of bills.” 


Before tampering with that beginning, 
let‘s run lightly over the skeleton plot, as the 
author meant it. 


Orth knew the government would 
stop these shipments soon. Why did coun- 
tries have to fight? Live and let live was 
Orth’s motto. This war hadn’t affected 
him, so why bother his head about it? 

A letter was delivered to Orth. His 
childhood, native nurse, good old Sunli, 
was dead—her village blown up by a 
bomber from Benchow. 

This gasoline was going to Benchow. 

Orth stuffed oily waste into a tight 
compartment in the hold. In a few days, 
the freighter would burst into flame. The 
war had affected Orth, and he was 
bothering his head about it. 

The theme is significant and the author 
has a good story to tell. 

If you look at the plot outline, you will 
notice that the end is a complete reversal 
of the beginning. Which is as it should be, 
for therein lies the tale. Orth’s indifference 
and his change to the other extreme are 
brackets enclosing the motivating events. 
Why, therefore, should the author wait sever- 
al hundred words before he points out Orth’s 
indifference, and doesn’t mention the main 
motivation, the letter, until near the end of 
the story? 

It seems to me the author slipped up there, 
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but a reshaping of the story, particularly at 
the beginning, should carry it over. 

Let’s rewrite that beginning so that it will 
balance off the last paragraph: 


Orth Kamishe paused a minute to rest 
tired shoulder muscles and watched the 
drums of gasoline swing up over the rail 
and into the hold of the freighter, Gaso- 
line for the planes that unloaded their 
tons of sudden death onto cities of the 
north! Why did countries have to fight? 
Orth lifted his grease-stained shoulders 
in a shrug, and turned his attention to 
the nut-brown houseboy coming up the 
dock, waving a letter in his hand. 


The rule then devolves itself into the 
imple one of telling your reader, in the first 
fifty or hundred words what is going to hap- 
pen to the main character, or what change 
he is going to undergo. Not specifically, but 
generally. If you stress the triumph of your 
villain, he must wind up an un-triumphant 
villain. If the young wife is unhappy, be- 
lieve me, all her troubles must come to an 
end with your story. For, that is the story. 

The allegedly shortest story ever written 
may not be as fresh to some of you as the 
ubiquitous flowers on the new Spring hats, 
but, since it is a story, it compactly illus- 
trates both significance of theme and bal- 
ance: 

A man crossed the room toward me. 

“Do you believe in ghosts?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“I do,” replied the man—and vanished. 

The moral, of course, is “Don’t Be Too 
Sure.” And since the “me” of the first line 
is implied, through lack of characterization, 
to be an average person, we know already 
he doesn’t believe in any such tommy-rot. 
The last line brilliantly and concisely makes 
the story. 

To continue with lack of balance, which 
had no runner-up as a fault in these con- 
test short-shorts, let’s touch on characters. 

The main character, being predominant, 
is “heavier” than any other character in the 


| story. That implies, first, that there must 


be an economy of characters. If they clutter 
up the typographical stage, the main char- 
acter loses the spotlight. An unnecessary 


_ character can be stricken out, particularly if 












































another character can fill his function. Sec- 
ondly, minor characters must be accented 
in exact proportion to their importance in 
the story. 

The following story toppled because a 
minor character is made to outweigh the 
hero. A beginning: 


Red Cooke spat tobacco juice unerring- 
ly at the lazily contemptuous rat. The 
non-plussed juiced rodent made a hole 
in one. Lowering, storm-bent clouds drew 
the Mount Loma station agent’s atten- 
tion skyward. The early afternoon freight 
huffed and puffed upgrade to a noisy, 
flat-wheeled stop. 

Three wooden caskets slid noiselessly 
to the station truck. Empty coffins. A 
haunting whistle sighing adieu, and the 
freight rumbled on its wearisome way. 

A wiry youth, piercing black eyes fast- 
ened on the agent, asked, “How far’s 
Estling?” 

“Twenty-one miles.” 


Three more short paragraphs, and Red 
Cooke disappears from the story! He is not 
mentioned again, although you could swear 
he was going to have a great deal to do 
with it. He doesn’t. He is merely a “bridge” 
which enables the “wiry youth” to receive 
information. He does not demand all the 
weight the writer gives him, and the story 
is off balance. 

It would be considerably better if the 
foregoing were told from the viewpoint of 
the “wiry youth,” who, it turns out, is the 
hero. In the new version, the author would 
accent the “wiry youth,” without detracting 
from the mystery in which it is necessary 





he be clothed. He would tone the station 
agent down, accomplishing a great deal of 
this merely by leaving him unnamed. To 
name an unimportant character, especially 
when the main character is unnamed, makes 
the former “heavier” than he should be. 


This leads us directly into another viola- 
tion, the third under unbalanced characters. 
Namely, it is the almost-necessity of telling 
a short-short from the viewpoint of a single 
character. 

The following for an example: 


Suddenly he felt uncomfortable, afraid. 

“You'll fix it!” Lena said, and laughed. 
Then, seeing the hurt look on his face, 
she added quickly: “Nothing happened 
at the office. I—I slipped on the street. 
It was so foggy out. I mean—” and she 
looked fearfully at her husband. 

Suddenly she couldn’t stand it. 


The writer told the first part of the story 
from the man’s viewpoint, then switched 
over to the woman’s. That transition from 
one mind to another provides a stumbling 
block in the smooth flow of the story. The 
reader is conscious of being jumbled up in 
two minds at once. A disconcerting flaw is 
this, which the author easily corrects by de- 
ciding which of the two is his main char- 
acter, then writing the short-short as he or 
she sees it. 

The “had hads” came up in prolific con- 
fusion in these contest scripts. A certain 
amount of flash-back is often necessary in a 
short-short. But a “had had” section which 
is so long and detailed that it overbalances 
the real brief, telling 


flash!” 


If you must go into a long flash-back, you 


story, is hardly “a 


can get your readers into the past with one 
or two “had hads” and then use the simple 
past tense to carry them along. 


More often a good percentage of the flash- 
back can be weeded out because it is unim- 
portant to the story. 


As an example, I found one script in which 
a child was saved by a father’s gambling 
urge. After a first paragraph, ir which 
the characters and the situation are deline- 
ated, the wife goes into a 500 word retro- 
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spect dealing with her first romantic meeting 
with Jerry, the trouble they had with their 
parents, his clumsiness at the altar, the birth 
of their child, the quarrel they had with the 
Joneses, the 40 to one shot Jerry played 
and lost, etc. 


For story purposes, the main thing is that 
Jerry’s gambling had brought his wife dis. 
tress. Let her reminesce on that—then to 
the climax, where that gambling urge really 
pays off big dividends in the form of their 
child’s life. The trouble with their parents, 
etc., is mere inconsequentia, and acts to 
throw the story off balance. It leads us to 
suspect “story dividends” but does not pro- 
duce them. 


Wordiness, or, as the professor fellas put 
it, verbosity, is next in line. 


If a beginner could read manuscripts in 
an editorial office, his own would be im- 
measurably improved. 


First he would notice why the editor’s lot 


is not a happy one. 


Manuscripts which are stuck together 


with chewing gum, the pages disarranged, 
turned upside-down, falsely numbered, 
homesexually bound in pink, blue and polka- 


dotted ribbons—these are the crimes which 


editors dream up punishments to fit. 


Manuscripts which are tricked out this 
way, and those which have no paragraph in- 
dentations or margins, are written with bare- 
ly legible ribbons on transparent paper, have 
x’d-out words, mispelled words, single spac- 
ing, inked-in words, inked-out words, green 
and purple typescript, and missing quotation 
marks, become an index to bad writing in 
geometric proportion to their frequency. 

Second, the beginner would discover, after 


reading awhile, what he had been unable 
to find in his own stories—wordiness. 


“Why,” he would exclaim, “if these writ- 
ers would cut they’d have stories!” 
And before, let’s illustrate with some ex- 
amples picked at random: 
“It certainly does,” Valerie replied, 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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WRITING 
UP TO CHILDREN 


by MARIA VAN VROOMAN 


OME time ago a sharpnosed lady in one 

of my club groups stopped me with 

a teacup and a plate of cakes, and be- 
gan to remark on the fact that I had re- 
cently become a writer of juveniles. After 
stating that her nephew in New York was 
doing a sociological novel, she looked down 
her nose and said: “Dusenberry says it’s a 
fearful job—and so significant! He’s going 
to Bermuda for a rest as soon as it’s finished. 
How can you spend your time writing down 
to children? I shouldn’t think it’s worth it!” 

I didn’t have a reply at the time. It was 
ten years ago. I am still producing juveniles. 
But personally, I am fully convinced that 
the lady was far, far wrong in suggesting 
one “writes down” to children; the writing 
of good juveniles cannot be classed otherwise 
than very definitely “writing up.” 

Nearly every one of us, at some time o1 
other, has been in the position where a child 
has bagged, “Tell us a story!” I presume 
most of us have complied with some sort of 
rambling, which elicited more or 
less attention, perhaps a few ques- 
tions, even a giggle or two. Prob- 
ably from such experience the 
idea grew that stories or books for 
children were easy things to make 
up, and undoubtedly a_ perfect 
lark to write, and certainly the 
merest snap to sell—because chil- 
dren were so easily entertained 
and would read anything. All one did was 
to “write down” a little and one became a 
fullfledged juvenile author. 

Your output is gone over by eagle-eyed 
editors and publishers, purchased by careful- 
minded parents and teachers, and scanned 
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with critical judgment by librarians and child 
psychologists, before it ever reaches your real 
audience—the child reader. Maybe you 
think it is an easy task to try to please adults 
and juveniles at the same time? Ever try to 
play the violin while you stood on your 
head? Either feat alone takes some doing; 
together it’s quite a feat. Well-writing ac- 
ceptable juveniles is not so simple either. 

The average child’s world is limited to 
three definite environments, home, school, 
Because his experience is thus bound, 
the enchanting world of books opens new 
and Here he can live 
without adult interference of any sort, get- 
ting his adventure second hand, it is true, 
but vividly. His imagination has free rein, 
his spirit can roam anywhere. He lives every 
word of the printed page and soaks himself 
blissfully in new thrills. 





play. 


wonderful visitas. 


Juvenile classics contain as much plot 
structure, fine style, delicacy of conception, 
straightforward characterization and _inter- 
est as a careful novel. 

Modern juveniles have gone a 
long way since the days of horn 
books and the New England 
Primer. When the first books were 
written for children, there was no 
controversy as to what was suit- 
able for the young. Children 
were looked upon as little sinners, 
whom the adult condescended to 
enlighten. The first juveniles were grimly 
planned to threaten children into a proper 
frame of mind regarding morals, religion, 
and deportment. One of the earliest books 
of this kind states on the title page, “Jf You 
Do Not Obey Your Parents, You Will Go 
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Down Into Everlasting Darkness.” Informa- 
tion was given out ponderously and children 
had to memorize lengthy catechisms and 
Bible verses. 

This state of affairs continued until a cer- 
tain astute gentleman in England decided 





that children would take more readily to 
learning if it was combined with some ele- 
ment of entertainment. He proceeded to 
put out such charming books for children to 
prove his theory, that he completely revolu- 
tionized the situation. This man was the 
famous Clarence Newbery. 

From then on to a recent date, there was 
a struggle between the value of the “enter- 
tainment” and the “moral” tale. Today, at 
last, we find the happiest combination of the 
two, perhaps the most striking example be- 
ing Walt Disney’s offerings, where certainly 
we find plenty of entertainment and the 
moral is always pointed in some amusing 
way. It is a far cry today to John Bunyan’s 
“A Book For Boys and Girls, or Divine Em- 
blems and Temporal Things Spiritualized.” 

In order to write for young people, one 
must study them and know them. Learn to 
observe them at all ages and under all con- 
ditions. Find out what they like—and why. 
The child is a growing personality, reaching 
out for wider experience. The slightest feel- 
ing of superiority on the part of the writer 
working for children is instantly spotted by 
sensitive little readers. You will receive no 
“fan mail.” Children loathe insincerity. 

Stories in modern children’s magazines di- 
vide themselves into two general groups, the 
“purpose” or character-building story, and 


that of pure diversion or entertainment. Ip 
the former, stories may carry the message of 
world friendship (such as those in the 
junior Red Cross News) or some other 
worthy cause; or impart useful information 
for the school child, such as_ historical, 
science, foreign lands stories; or may seek to 
inculcate fine character by suggestion in 
stories (such as those used in Wee Wisdom 
Magazine). In the entertainment group are 
found many delightful stories children love, 


The approach to writing for children dj- 
vides itself naturally into age and grade 
groups. The youngest children, or Primaries, 
cover grades one, two and three, ages five to 
eight; Juniors, grades four, five and six, ages 
nine to twelve; Intermediates, grades seven, 
eight and nine, ages thirteen to sixteen. 


If you are interested in writing for the 
youngest ages, keep these things in mind. 
Since a small child’s attention easily wanders 
nothing lengthy can be written for him. 
Even if he does not read, but is read to, he 
will not listen for too long. And if he has 
to struggle with words himself, we must 
expect even less patience from him. 


Examine books for small children. Many 
picture books have no more than twenty 
pages, with one sentence or so opposite a 
picture. Stories for the magazines for tots 
rarely run more than five hundred words. 
Keep brevity in mind for the small ones. 

If the child is read to, he afterwards looks 
at the book and tries 
to identify words. If 
he reads, he does the 
same. Since his vo- 
cabulary is limited, we 
must choose the sim- 
plest of words and ex- 
pressions. There are 
very helpful word lists 
put out by the Amer- 
ican Kindergarten Association which are ob- 
tainable at your library or from the Ameri- 
can Educational Association. These lists will 
guide you in writing for these ages. You 
should use all possible words on the lists, 
adding a few simple new ones. The child 
learns by reading, and if the new words are 
not too hard or too many to discourage him, 
he will master them readily. Of course, 
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sentences and paragraphs must be short and 
simple in structure. 

Subject matter for small children includes 
writing about anything touching school, 
home or play life. All child activities are 
satisfactory material, city or country life, 
holidays, toys, animals, the things they like 
to do. 

Plot form is very simple. 
tainment story the character desires some- 
thing; he has various things blocking his 
way. In the end he gets his wish, but the 
child reader must be kept in doubt of his 
getting it until the end. In the lesson story 
the child may something, take the 
wrong way of getting it, get in trouble, find 
a way out and learn a lesson. 

In observing small children, one is struck 
by an extreme sensitivity of sight, smell, touch 
and hearing which is often dulled in adult- 
hood. Describe the pleasant odor of bub- 
bling peanut brittle, the sound of hurrying 
footsteps as a playmate comes, the crackling 
of tissue paper as a surprise is unwrapped, 
the movement of water after a stone is 
thrown in, its “plop” as it falls. 


In the enter- 


want 


Small 
children have great appreciation of rhythm 
and the swing to certain words and phrases. 
They love rhyme and sing-song—witness the 
eternal appeal of Mother Goose. 

Another element of stories young children 
enjoy is repetition. The child learns and re- 
members by hearing 
something over and 
over. Repetition em- 
phasizes—as the same 
note of music struck 
repeatedly—continu- 
ous tolling of a bell. 
If the child enjoys 
some expression, he 
will adopt it as his 
own, and repeat it 
again and again. 

Characters in stories for this age must be 
sketched in with a few bold strokes, a few 
identifying characteristics, which will sum 
them up simply, yet picture them clearly in 
the small child’s mind. There should be 
action, for the small child is active; emo- 
tion, for they are quickly moved from 
tears to laughter; and humor—the small 
child’s own brand. 
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In writing for the next two groups, Junior 
and Intermediate, the story construction is 
The difference lies main- 
ly in age appeal. From the editors of one 
of the foremost entertainment magazines for 
these ages comes this advice, “Develop a 
real situation and make your main character 


the same for each. 





’ 


both sympathetic and interesting.” That is 
a good thing to keep in mind for any story. 

What of situations could be devel- 
oped, and how are characters made interest- 
ing? We start again with something the char- 
acter wants, and carry him through the get- 
ting of it with difficulty, to the climax, where 
his wish is attained. But this is not all. For 
this age, we must really begin to write the 
There must be earmarks of profes- 


sort 


story. 
sional planning and execution. 


ET us start a story with a “situation” and 
see how we develop a sympathetic, in- 
teresting character. One of my favorites is 
about a farm boy, David, who has been with 
foster parents since he was small. David does 
the chores and all he can to earn his keep, 
but one day he finds that he isn’t wanted 
any more, because his “aunt” and “uncle” 
have a nephew coming to live with them. 
They find a job for David in town at the 
grocery, but he will have to work full time 
and give up school. Deep in his heart, David, 
like many another boy, has hidden a dream. 
It is to be a circus clown. He has been prac- 
ticing evenings in the barn and is training 
Spot, his dog. He decides to run away and 
join the circus. When he finds it, he is taken 
on as chore boy; he finds that clown’s work 
is hard and that circus life is precarious, but 
he learns a lot and keeps practicing. At last 
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it is Spot who provides him with a chance 
to show what he can do, in an exciting 
climax, and David finds himself with the 
chance to go to the circus school and be a 
clown, too. 


In examining a story of the “moral” type 
for this age, there is very little difference in 
plot structure. The theme is where the dif- 
ference lies. In Davis’ story, the theme lay 
in the fact that he was going to be made 
to give up school for a job he didn’t want, 
and that he was anxious to be a That 
was the “situation,” the character was “in- 
teresting” because of the kind of boy he 
was, and what he wanted to do, and he had 
the reader’s sympathy, because of the home 
circumstances and his troubles. Given that 
much, the story has worked out in the at- 
mosphere of the setting to 
interest any child; it was carried through a 
series of incidents seemed that 
David might not get his wish, to the big 
climax at the end, where, amid much ex- 
citement, he finds his heart’s desire. There 
was no moral note suggested by the tale; it 
was pure entertainment. 


clown. 


ésL? $3 
big top —a 


where it 


If we were doing a story for the lesson 
group, we could not use such a plot. But 
let us see what editors say about the moral 
story. Here is a quote from one of the Sun- 
day School editors. “Stories should suggest 


risht modes of conduct. They should be 


full of action, interesting in plot, and vivid 
in characterization. 
purpose that impels upward, with origin- 
ality that leads out of the beaten path, and 
with action and suspense that attracts red- 
The 


prominent 


We want stories with a 


people. moral note 


unduly 


blooded young 
should not be 
should be there.’ 


How different is 
this lesson type of 
story from the old- 
time moral tale 
doled out to children 
long ago, such as 
“Annabella’s Four- 
ney to Market” 
“Thus you see, my 
little readers, what 
are the consequences <:- 
of good nature and 


but it 
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humanity. 


You must accustom yourselyg 


early not only to feel for the misfortunes g 
others, but to do everything in your Power 


” 


to assist them . 


Rather than just some pleasurable wis 
on the part of the character, the theme of 
the lesson story must be a worthy one. Ih 
the working out of its gratification the plot 
must give our hero a chance to see what he 
is made of, what sort of moral make-up he 
has. In the end he gets what he deserve, 
If he does right, he gets a reward; if he 
doesn’t, he learns better. But again, we mus 


have more than 


theme. 


this mere skeleton of 4 
There is the worthwhile problem, 


plenty of action and adventurous incidents 
interesting detail and setting, good char. 


acterization, suspense, 


a logical exciting cli 


max and enough original characterization to 


hold the reader. 


Not a small order! 


Thinking over some of the things we like 
to discover ourselves in adult fiction, we find 
that most of them would have the same 
attraction for juveniles. Little touches here 
and there of an interesting setting, bits of 
amusing characterization; if you do these 
from the standpoint of juvenile appeal, they 


make the writing 


like to read them. 


more fun 
I have heard it said that 


and _ children 


a child reader will not wade through “de- 


scription.” 


Maybe not 


line after line; but 


if it fits the story and is intriguing, he will 
read it as avidly as any grownup devouring 


Somerset Maugham. 


Story ingenuity is another thing to watch. 
The accidental way out is provocative of the 
same contemptuous reaction to your lack of 
imagination as you would get from an older 


reader of your novel. 


There can be no last 
minute check from 
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the vase Bobby care- 
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popping up of Aunt 
Grace to stay with 
baby sister when 
Ellen wants to go to 
the birthday party 
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sick. These things do happen—but not very 
convincingly in stories. Your character must 
think, earn or struggle his way out of diffi- 
culty, and it must be made as hard as possi- 
ble for him or the reward won't be worth 
having ! 

And equally tough as this going must be 
made, to keep up interest and suspense, just 
pleasant is the end of the story finally. 
No unhappy endings for juveniles. On the 
printed page children want to find the per- 
fect finale. 

Don’t forget that adults are minor story 
material when you are writing a child’s story 
for children. Most children have enough 
adults around them to wish to escape to 
their own kind in fiction. Keep children’s 
stories concerned with how the children 
themselves work things out. That is retain- 
ing juvenile viewpoint. See characters freshly 
asa child would. In a recent magazine story 
children were intrigued by an old man who 
always polished his bald head when he was 
excited. A little boy saw a dressmaker tak- 
ing pins out of her mouth and wondered if 
the ate pins. Ordinary material treated 
freshly, through a child’s eyes, delights the 
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' 
reader. It’s the way he sees things, too. And 
here’s somebody writing a story about it! 

Sometimes I send books to child 
friends to get their reaction; and sometimes 
these reactions are surprising. From a little 
girl down South came this response, “I loved 
the story. But oh dear—the children had a 
hard time until the end.” And from another 
about a little tadpole losing his tail when 
he became a frog, “I didn’t want him to 
lose it. You write too sad.” Earnest, loving 
little letters. Whenever I can, we get ac- 
quainted and talk about stories as I auto- 
graph their books. I learn a lot. 

“How can you spend your time writing 
down to children? I shouldn’t think it’s 
worth it!” 

I would not find it hard to reply to the 
lady’s remark now. Those shining eyes, those 
eager questions, those little hands clasping 
my stories tightly, hold a ready answer. 

Christmas time my desk is piled high with 
laboriously penciled wishes from children. 
There are valentines and letters and snap- 
shots all through the year. 

There’s a big audience to write up to, 
sharpnosed lady. And it’s worth it! 


new 





An Idea a Day 
(Continued from page 68) 

Sorry to give you this unconventional con- 
tinuation into the forward part of the Dicesr. 

21: SUMMER SPORTS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. Interview a number of the oldest 
titizens. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

22: A WIDELY-KNOWN WRITER OF RELI- 
lous POETRY. His or her career as a poet. 
Masterpieces and where published. Theme: 
Religious poetry during war-time. 

23: THE YOUNGEST SWIMMER OF YOUR 
ary. Are members of the subject’s family 
expert swimmers? Interesting incidents and 





tiumphs. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

24: WOMEN’S FOOTWEAR DOWN THE 
|YeaRS. Visit a museum and inspect ancient 
thoes. Footwear a century ago. The period 
of high shoes, which declined as women en- 
ted the business world. Accompany the 
aticle with a picture of an attractive lady 
putting on a shoe of yesteryear. MARKET: 
A local newspaper or a women’s magazine. 


25: HOW THE GOVERNOR OF YOUR STATE 
SPENDS HIS VACATIONS. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 

26: LEADING ROSE GROWERS OF YOUR CITY. 
The largest and oldest local rosebushes. Tips 
on the cultivation of roses. Idea: These 
people help to make the world more beauti- 
ful. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

27: CITIES THAT HAVE SERVED AS THE 
CAPITOL OF YOUR STATE. Their history. 
Libraries and Chambers of Commerce will 
cooperate with you. 

28: ONE OF THE POSTMAN’S BIGGEST PROB- 
LEMS—vIscious pocs. Some dogs form as 
great a danger as rain, sleet, and snow. In- 
terview a veteran postman. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 

29: THE OLDEST FAMILY BIBLES IN YOUR 
city. Who purchased them; how long have 
they been in the families? 

30: THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARACHUTES. 
The early types of parachutes, as recalled by 
an early parachute jumper of your state. 








The Evolution 
of the Western 


by ROGERS TERRILL 
Associate Publisher, Popular Publications, Inc. 


NE of my earliest recollections of the 

publishing business is a lunch-tim 

conference at which was discussed 
the sad probability that the western story, 
as a pulp medium, was about washed up 

One young editor was thoroughly con- 
vinced that the then current slump in west- 
ern sales marked the beginning of the end. 
“TI can’t figure,” said he, “why the western 
story, with its stereotyped plot and its limita- 
tions as to time and place, has remained 
popular as long as it has.” 

Another young editor pointed out that 
the cowboy and Indian movie, recently 
popular, had been relegated to Grade C pic- 
tures for corn-fed counties. 

Said he, “If even a movie fan gets tired, 
eventually, of chase scenes and gun fights, 
do you wonder that the western story fan 
is beginning to get fed up? 

That lunch occurred back in 1927. The 
first speaker was Jack Byrne, since, progres- 
sively: managing editor of all the Fiction 
House magazines; editor of Argosy and edi- 
torial supervisor of the Munsey men’s group: 
and now, a slick-selling author. The second 
speaker was T. W. Ford whose western and 
sports fiction has, during the past decade 
and a half, brought him a goodly measure 
of fame and fortune. 

The answer is, of course, that all of us at 
that luncheon had accepted the western 
story in the form in which it had been 
passed on to us by our editorial predecessors. 
To us, the words “western story” meant 
gun-dummy action. We didn’t know then 
that the “cowboy and Indian” movie would 
someday produce “The Covered Wagon” 
and “The Plainsmen!”’ We were blind to 
the vivid historic color and bonafide human 
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drama inherent in the then “gun-dummy’ 
western. . 

Since that time the western story has al- 
ternately thrived and languished. Better 
writing and better plotting gave it a new 
lease on life from ’27 to ’30—for the early 
days of the Great Depression left the pulp 
field untouched. Then, in °31, came the 
deluge. Over night, the bottom dropped 
out of pulp sales—and none hit the toboggan 
harder or faster than the western. By the 
spring of *32 there wasn’t a western maga- 
zine on the newsstands that wasn’t in 
difficulties. 

At Popular, we talked things over and 
decided that the western, by the very nature 
of its historic coverage, stood as good a 
chance as any of survival. In December of 
that year we launched a new magazine, 
Dime Western—and we sent a bulletin to 
our western authors. In it we told them 
that “gun-dummy,” fast-action yarns were 
a thing of the past in the Western field. 
“We are dealing,” we said, “with a place 
and a period which, combined, produced 
the most dramatically colorful chapter in 
American history—the winning and settling 
of our western frontiers. 

“Such fiction should have glamor and 
movement: human drama, and the oc- 
casional passages of swift, suspenseful action 
and bleak tragedy which are to be found 
upon all frontiers. It should stress the 
pioneer virtues of dogged determination and 
high courage; intense loyalty and cordial 
neighborliness. It should have the emotion- 
alism of primitive peoples, and the glamor- 
ous adventure feel of the far-flung, untamed 


, 


wilderness.’ 
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The western story was becoming human- 
ized ! 

From a thing of mere bravado and fast 
action, it was now demanding not only good, 
well rounded story telling, but a flavor, 
characterization, and content 
“characteristic of pioneer life.” 


which was 

It was no longer sufficient to have a 
wandering waddy ride casually into a cow- 
town (any cow-town), shoot it out with the 
wicked town boss, and thereby save the 
weakling, gun-shy brother of the girl with 
whom our heroic, unchar- 
acterized, hero promptly fell in love. If that 
plot was used at all after 1932, it was given 
alittle better motivation and at least a twist 
or two in the nature of added complications. 


but otherwise 


Our hero, for instance, may have been 
lately paroled on the condition that he no 
longer carry a gun; so he has taken great 
pains at the opening of our story to keep 
out of trouble. He may swallow an insult 
or two, and some may think him yellow. 
He is, perhaps, a gambler, and he notices 
that a dissipated-looking young cowboy is 
consistently losing money at the poker table. 
He meets the youngster’s sister, is attracted 
to her, but avoids seeing too much of her 
because of his own uncertain situation. 

In a game in which the house gambler 
(not our hero) is obviously cheating “B,” 
the brother, “B” mistakes the source of his 
trouble, accuses our hero, and tries to force 
him into a gunfight. The game breaks up 
with the hero in disgrace, when he refuses 
the challenge. The next day the heroine, 
believing him a coward, ignores him. But 
that night, in desperation, she seeks him 
out. Her brother, “B,” in a desperate effort 
to recoup his losses, has taken the beef herd 
money (with which they were going to meet 
the mortgage payment) and is going to use 
it that night in another game. She’s sure 
that the house gambler, “C,.” is going to 
take him over. if he 
were half a man, would prevent catastrophe. 


Our hero, she says, 
Our hero then goes to his hotel room, and, 
with his old forbidden gun in his hand, 
makes up his mind what he’s going to do 
about it. Of course, he straps it on: and 
that night in the Longhorn Saloon sits in 
the game despite the brother’s surly protests. 
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He exposes the cheating villain, kills him in 
fight, and is in the 
penitent brother from a shot in the back 
by one of the gambler’s hired killers. Brother, 
through some clever double-talk with kindly 
sheriff, takes blame for both killings—which 
will go down as self-defense—and saves hero 


fair turn saved by 


from paying penalty of parole violation. 

Hero gets girl. 

The western story was not entirely “gun- 
dummy” any Its 
beginning to suffer other viscissitudes than 
Its plots were beginning to 


more. characters were 
lead poisoning. 
develop complications which, if not entirely 
unexpected, were at least a change from 
the old straight-line action formula. Of more 
significance, perhaps, was the first awkward 
emphasis on human and emotional values. 

“This,” we thought, “is the cat’s!” We 
had “emotional values” ‘n’everything! Dime 
Western, using the new type story, was pros- 
pering. Star Western, newly launched, was 
prospering, too. 

We began to ask boldly for more emotion, 
and though we warned that “Emotionalism, 
handled skillfully and with repression, makes 
strong reading; weakly handled, it degener- 
ates into sentimentality and cheap melo- 
drama,” we failed to realize that we were 
letting ourselves in for something almost as 
bad as the straight-line, unadorned “gun- 
dummy” action yarn which we had so confi- 
dently cast aside. 

There are, perhaps, half a dozen situa- 
tions and general plot types which lend 
themselves most obviously to an emotional 
handling. The sacrifice theme was promptly 
done to death. There came a flood of stories 
about bold, bad killers who, in the last tenth 
of the story, suddenly turned good and saved 
the ranchers who had been hunting them. 

A lot of pulp western heroes escaped from 
prison with the express purpose of reeking 
vengeance on the gents who had sent them 
there, only to discover in the last few pages 
of the story that the supposed villain was 
really a loyal and lovable chap, himself 
about to be victimized by the undercover 
scoundrel who had really been responsible 
for the hero’s incarceration. Back to back, 
they then proceeded to fight it out victori- 
overwhelming odds, each 


ously against 
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warmed and mellowed by their re-established 
partnership. 
The western was undergoing a new and 


deadly type of formularization 


E wrote to the authors and begged 

them for fresh plots and new situa- 
tions. We outlined story ideas and suggested 
as yet unused historic material. But, alas, 
we had told them—not once, but many 
times—that we wanted human values and 
emotionalized situations. The authors obedi- 
ently gave us new settings, new characters, 
new themes, but after a while we began to 
realize that no matter what fresh settings 
or characters they gave us, they were, un- 
consciously, re-writing the same_ general 
story type time after time. 

They were giving us, they thought, ex- 
actly what we had asked for—emotion! We 
realized then for the first time the terriffic, 
destructive dynamite in that word, and we 
proceeded to drop it from our vocabulary. 
We couldn’t, however, afford to throw over- 
board all of the progress the westerns had 
made toward a more human, more believe- 
able, more moving story form. 


We sent out another series of letters, in 
which we told our authors to forget any 
conscious striving for emotional effect. We 
told them that consciously or otherwise, they 
had gotten into the habit of writing just 
one particular sort of over-sentimentalized 
story for our market ; and we added that we 
hoped they’d drown on their own tears if 
they ever sent us any more. We listed six 
or seven plot situations of which we had 
seen enough for a long time to come, and 
we told them that we thought each and 
every one of them was a good enough crafts- 
man to give us the sort of solidly dramatic, 
suspenseful, vigorous stories we wanted with- 
out recourse to the old too-often-tried and 
not-too-true situations. 

Progress was slow this time. There was 
not the immediately noticeable change in 
story form and tempo which had greeted 
our earlier request for emotional values. 
Slowly, however, there was evolved in the 
late *30’s the well balanced, human, believe- 
able, not-too-sweet and not-too-salty western 
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story, which is to be found in all of the 
better pulp westerns today. 

It isn’t necessary for the purpose of thi 
article to enumerate in detail the varioy; 
pitfalls which have marked the course of 
pulp western fiction. Cheaply melodramati 
writing, lack of characterization and the 
monotonously straight-line action plot first 
imposed grave audience limitations on the 
western. After a few years of this, its read. 
ers, quite naturally, walked out on the entire 
field. 

With better plotting, and with the addi- 
tion of human and emotional values, it won 
a new following in the early and middle 
thirties—a following which it almost lost a 
few years later through our failure to supply 
the amount of variety and freshness in plot, 
theme, character, location and time which 
any all-fiction magazine must have in order 
to long survive. 

In that noon-hour long ago, Jack Byrne 
said that the western story was too limited 
in plot, character, time and place. He knows 
better now—was, in fact, one of the first to 
realize the fallacy of that statement. 





To prove that the western is rich in va- 
riety, I’m going to give you, quite briefly, 
the story line-up of a several-years-old 
issue of a Popular Publications westem. 
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That issue, incidentally, featured nothing 
but period stories. I'll let you judge whether 
that limitation effected, in any way, its 
variety of theme and setting. 

The lead novel, an 18,000 worder by Cliff 
Farrell, opened as follows: 

A steamboat whistle growled hoarsely 
through the night mist below the Trailville 
landing. For a moment the sound seemed 
to galvanize the crowd that filled the rude 
town square. 

The oncoming craft became an indistinct 
gray blur through the fog that lay over the 
murky Missouri, and the crowd surged down 
the bank to the river's margin. 

The tang of bubbling pitch 
torches me the muddy darkness of the river. 
The swaying, crimson glow struck without 


resinous 
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warmth on the muzzle of the brass cannon 
that sweating volunteers wheeled into a posi- 
tion where it could sweep the landing. A 
stodgy man with a tobacco-stained beard, 
wearing a nickle-plated star on his butter- 
nut shirt, gave orders in an excited, asth- 
matic wheeze, and amateur gunners rammed 
powder and a load of grapeshot home... 
Unskilled hands were obviously at the 
packet’s wheel. The fames Madison bucked 
the current haltingy as conflicting signals 
clanged below. There was weariness and 
desperation in the way the laden boat 
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staggered ponderously toward the torchlight 
landing. 
The bearded man’s thick fingers shook as 


he picked up a muzzle-loading rifle. He 
looked to the crowd again, with a plea for 
support, then lifted the gun and sent a shot 
across the bow of the laboring steamboat. 

“Sheer off!” he bellowed. “You ain’t wel- 
come at Trailville. There’s no room for you 
NONE se 5” 

The warning echoed emptily against the 
sounding board of the dark river. A few 
faces appeared at the rails of the steamboat, 
standing gray and indistinct in the outer 
reaches of the torchlight. 

A man leaped from the pilothouse, and 
ran to stand in full view on the top deck, 
He was in white shirt-sleeves. His 
dark hair reached back from a high fore- 
head, accentuating the untanned hue of his 
face. 

He cupped his hands. “This boat is carry- 
ing sick and dying humans,” he called. 
“There are and children here in 
need of urgent help, as well as men. We 
must demand that you give us assistance.” 

The man with the badge stood aside, so 
as to reveal the gaping maw of the cannon. 

“Sheer off, I tell you,” he bawled, “or 
well sink you an’ your blasted load of 
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pesthouse of cholera 
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story (we'd 
8,000 words, 
as follows: 
Naked to the Bill Gre 
shoulder muscles writhed under his bronzed 
The wind, cold 
and damp, bit at him as he chopped a scrub 
in Jront oj his pole 


know what you got there—a 


same contents short 
call It a 


by John Pearsol, which began 


page Was a 


novelette today of 


lithe 


waist, ggs ft 


skin as he swung his axe. 


} 4 L ] 
oak log in the clearing 


Ss 


cabin. 


7 Y ’ l ? l 
Sut Bill Gregg s blood ran high with the 
. i rs J ff J a 
fire of anger, and he didn’t feel the chill o 


the wind. His brain was hot 
resentment. 
Texas! Coahuila! Bill Gre gg 


grima ed 
bitterly as he smashed savagely at the log. 
Why should Mexico dominate this land of 
poverty-stricken farmers, fear-ridden settlers? 
That 


bargained for when they had started her 


’ 7 ] _ J 
wasnt what he and his father had 


from Kentucky a little over six 
All that he had to shi wv for those 


poverty and a pole hut, 


years ago. 
years was 
corn bread a? d 
g mules! 

Thus began a colorful, moving tal 
Mexican War. 

And a few 
who had stopped by was telling Bill: 


“The Texans have kicked General Cos 


out of San Antonio. There’s going to be a 


brayin, 
of the 


paragraphs later, a neighbor 


rebellion. Santa Anna is coming in with an 
army Texas is going to be a republic, 
and they're calling for volunteers!” 

Harold Cruickshank had a story in that 
issue, which began: 

Tanka, the cougar, opened his strong 
jaws in a cavernous yawn. His two-hun- 
dred-pound form stretched magnificentl) 
on a high, rock ledge, as he blinked into the 


gathering sunset. 


Then he turned, and, with strong talons 
sheathed, reached out with the gentleness 


of a kitten toward the 
clad man on the shelf rock. 


slee ping bucksk in- 


Harry Olmsted, who was one of the first 
to shift from straight action, came through 
with a fur 10.000 
words, which began: 

Each lift 
shoulders of Feremy Peace 


trapping novelette of 


broad, flat 


slid his fur-laden 


and fall of the 
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canoe farther down the roilky flood of the 
Yellowstone. Behind him lay a winter of 
gruelling labor among the beaver towns of 
the upper Stillwater; endless days on the 
long traplines, lonely nights before his cabin 
fire, with blizzards raging about his shelter... 

Ahead la) A few turnings 
down the stream, where arcing meadows 
shoved the high shores backward from the 
waters edge, was Red Bank, head of steam. 
boat navigation 

Here, at Red Bank, the hardy trailbreakers 
of a would meet old 
friends and make new enemies . . They 
would laugh and sing their wild chansons... 

But there was no song on the wide, flat 
lips of feremy Peace. His rugged face was 
bleak as the water's 
edge. In his heart was no gay anticipation. 
For where ] 
death? 

Walt Coburn, who never wrote a “gun- 
supplied a novelette of 
the vigilantes in early Montana: 

After his funeral, young Fim 
Hunt slipped out of town as soon as he 
decently could. He took the long trail home, 
riding alone with his grief. It wetghed like 
a lead bullet that had lodged in his heart. 
The dull 
physical pain. 

He was still a little numb from the shock 
of his father’s killing, still bewildered by the 
funeral, with its open grave, the pine board 
box, the preacher in his black coat, reading 
words from the Bible. All around there 
had been the grim faces of men who lived 
in the mining camp and cowtown of Black 
Butte and the ranchers and cowpunchers 
who had ridden to town to pay their last 
respects to a neighbor. Most of them had 
called Hank Hunt their friend. A few of 
them had feared or hated him .. . It had 
been one of the latter who had waylaid him 
to town, and shot him in the 


“rendezvous.” 


wilde rneéss € m pire 


rocky banks at the 


is the joy in a rendezvous with 


dummy” in his life, 


fathe rs 


ache of lonesomeness was like 


on his way 
back 
Variety enough so far: and the issue was 
rounded out by a Texas Trail drive short 
story and a novelette of Indian massacre 
the blurb of which read, “Al] but the one 
in command at the white man’s fort could 


red hell from the 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 
storles . . articles . . serlals . . series. Now I'm 
teaching it. 
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full analysis and criticism. No punches 
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full particulars 
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trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
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material be adaptable to music. 
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SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 407 


43 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























r+ Po SONG POEM WRITERS 
al 


Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining opportunities for 
amateur songwriters. Remark- 
able changes in music industry give new writ- 
ers more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. 14, 7608 Reading, Cincinnati, Ohio 
















To illustrate my claim that there is 4 
wealth of colorful variety in western fiction, 
I have deliberately chosen an issue mor 
limited than most in its scope—for we seldom 
these days, have issues devoted entirely tp 
period stories. 

The western, therefore, has a rich variety 
of time and place. There’s no denying that, 
But variety of time and place, we’ve learned, 
is not quite enough. This is merely a surface 
difference, and does not pre-suppose the more 
vital story differences of theme, character, 
complication and approach. 

We must, I think, comb the field of west. 
ern history to get fresh character types. We 
must try our best to make them real and 
human and colorful. But the stories must 
be different in more than even these ele- 
ments! The same general plot outline and 
character types, for instance, may be de 
veloped by a skillful author into an heroic 
story, an ironic story, a quaintly humorous 
story (not slapstick) and yes—even an action 
story ! 

Western stories, today, may be based on 
grand historic movements or on poignant 
little incidents in the lives of unimportant 
people. And, speaking for Popular Publi- 
cations today, Dime Western, Star Western, 
10 Story Western, Big Book Western, .44 
Western, Ace High and New Western are 
all in the market for good, virile, colorful 
western stories of all types. There have been 
very few gambler stories lately, very few 
railroad building stories, practically no 
stories concerning the stretching of the tele- 
graph wires, not many good gold mining 
stories, and I haven’t seen a good early 
lumbering story in five years. 

Does this sound like stereotyped plot and 
“definite limitations” as to time and place? 
As a matter of fact, the western story, with 
its flavor of high adventure, its glamorous 
and colorful setting, its patriotic appeal, its 
opportunity for the dramatic presentation 
of heroic accomplishment, and, lastly, its 
variety—is, in my humble opinion, the most 
worth while contribution to American re- 
creational life so far made by pulp maga- 
zines. 

There is, I believe, as much stimulation 
for all of us in the story of the Alamo, as 
there is in the battle of Bunker Hill! 
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here is a Sweet & Harrow 
m. fiction, (Continued from page 34) 
— her wide beautiful eyes a reflection of the 
ve seldom rising flood of her emotions. 
ntirely to ; _— WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 
Do you see how the wanted effect is dis- ine of camels me atten sek seas 
— tributed through so many words that there agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
: ety Tis no effect? Too, there is implied here what ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish 
ying that. ‘ ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
pete: the grammar books call a weak, passive verb every editor of importance in the United States— 
4 al ’ —‘being a reflection.” Use the active verb, = — - of service to ~ clients, — 
a surtace “1. raat _ ‘ os ht . d ey Je will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
the a strike out wide, beautiful, which is pure hip tek diene, ot ons Gn eae oo oe 
e itoria izing, an tnink e foliowing 1S absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. e 
ie d lizing, d I think the foll g bsol ight-f he-shoulder frank w 
aracter, want clients who have the will to go forward—we 


sharper, more powerful: 
sh puts I want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 


of west. “Te certainly does.” replied Valerie. formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
Sudden emotion flooded her eyes a TS hey ees Se 
We ; aaa Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 

real and Repetition is the cause of most wordiness. lin Garland and others. 











‘ies must Look at this conversational bit: Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
hese el ies q tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
a John came inside. “Now, Mary, you Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
‘line and go to bed. I’m going to find out what M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
+ be de. matic that noise > . Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 
n_ heroic “What are you going to do, John?” e 
umorous asked Mary. 
in action John replied: ‘Well, I’m going to sit in ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 

the kitchen in the dark, and don’t you Jane Hardy, President 

“¢ ° ” 

come O re sar 2 2 
yased on come out here if you hear anything.” 55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Doignant Simplicity through cutting, not ruina- 
nportant tion of style or mood, is the object. Every EE — 


r Publ- word should be an essential part of the SONG WRITERS 

















. short-s since > ¢ -ersati e Word elodies. Avail If h itic 
Western, | short-short. Since the conversation above | tau. "Wee for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING 
ern. .44 does not advance the story, it could be com- OFFER now! One cent marvelously to My propo- 

, sition speaks for itself and one you can Y APPRE- 
‘ern are pressed, thus: i a is believing .. . LET ME CONVINCE 
: U NOW 

colorful John came inside. “I’m going to sit RAY HIBBELER 
ve been in the kitchen in the dark and find out [_S-13. 2157 N- Avers Ave. Calenge, i. 
sry few what made that noise. Mary, you go to 
lly no bed, and don’t come out if you hear any- SEND US YOUR SONG | 
he tele. thing.” POEMS: 

ae J ‘ Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
muning Examples could be given without end. But sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 
, _ : oem at once for our proposition and FREE Rhyming 
d early not here. We all have them in our rough Bichesane. 
drafts. RICHARD BROS. 
; 25 Woods Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
lot and Space has not been taken to delineate the 





place? numerous examples of really fine writing SON G WR | T : RS "Write for 
‘y, with and plotting found during this contest. FREE Book" 





morous The writer has but to grasp and accept the Your rurUrE IN’sonewnitiInG "“" "'** Book THE Key ‘ro 
. a6 . . ORIGINAL § D 

eal, its fundamentals of writing. The rest will line mination "No OBLIGATION.» ~~» SONG POEMS for our free ex: 
. . : + eer ; vey. RECORDING — PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 

ag a0 up ; his unconscious mind, and evi Recent songs placed. under royalty contracts—BLUE ROSES-HOLLY- 

t Vy its ence itse as instinct. » } N—M N NESS, and many others. : 

Y ‘ : : VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, Salem, Indiana 
e most It has been said that professionals, having = : 





an re- learned the fundamental rules, know how to MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


our song poems. Publication of complete piano p: 


maga- break them. I don’t think this is an exact write for latest free information about radio. song ee taehe, wine 


ners to receive free publication and royalties. 





statement. The professional gains access to | Songevuss? ny evge “trems"nons wears’ have been aoeentes. 
. ° ° Correct work guaranteed. 
ulation tules buried deeper than those which appear Successors to National Songland 
mo, as on the surface, and follows them to good GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
effect. The beginner will do the same. Dept. 41, WD-5, Thomaston, Me. 
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THE WINNERS 


Seventeen GRAND NEW NASH CARS have been 
awarded in the Old Dutch Contest at this writing and 
TEN of the winners are students of the All-American 
Contestar School! 

First and only prize in the Crown Zipper Contest went 
to an All-American Contestar Student! And here are 
just a few other recent major winners 


$5000 in Libby Foods 

$5000 in General Mills Contest 
$5000 in Old Dutch Cleanser 
$3500 in Pillsbury Flour 

Four $1500 Prizes in Rinso 

and hundreds of others! 


Note: Our students not only WON these prizes, but also 
attributed them to help received from the All-American 
Contestar School in unsolicited letters. 

Just read what one Old Dutch Nash Car winner writes 
“7 still can’t believe I actually won such a grand 
prize after only one lesson! I want your school to 
have all the credit, for it deserves it. I wrote this 
winning line _just after I had studied your Old Dutch 
issue of ‘Prize Ideas’ (Mrs. C. C. Myers, Cle 
land Hei ights, Ohio) 


FREE! 
DON'T DELAY! WRITE TODAY! 


Why let those thrilling prizes pass you by? Get into this 
profitable writing field NOW and reap some of these 
rich rewards for yourself! Send TODAY for your FREE 
copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas’? and start on the winning road to 
Contest Success. Simply write your name and address 
on a penny postcard and mail to 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 
(The only School of Contest Writing endorsed and rec- 
ommended by 30 All-American Contestars and by two 
National Contest Fudges 


Dept. D-5 Willow Grove, Pa. 








SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


Short short stories considered for placement at $1.00 reading 


first, 10c per copy. This booklet gives the 3 cardinal eleme nts 
in writing a salable short short story 


OBERFIRST & OBERFIRST 


Literary Agents 


WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 








REMEMBERED 


by Discriminating Writers: 
"Ye Olde henagtnsedll RES Typerie 





oetry 7 
Remember not to turn back when you are just at the goal! 


211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 








WANTED 


GREETING CARD SENTIMENT EDITOR 
STAFF POSITION WITH LEADING PUBLISHER 


Editorial experience preferred, but applicant must be 
capable of writing marketable material—both humorot 
and general. 


Address: Box 541, Writer's Digest 








HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 


is revised each week from the latest prize contest infor- 
mation for the benefit of those who order single copies 
or subscribe NOW OR ANY TIME. 
Latest revised copy, 20c. $1 per year monthly. 
Payable in United States money at these prices. 


Published by T. A. Mullen, Box 413, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














DIGEST 


Milwaukee Market 
Letter 


(Continued from page 29) 
Weekly (except last week of month when 
Layman’s Magazine appears); 10c a copy; 
$3.75 alone; $4 with Layman’s Magazine. 
Here the free lance is limited to technical 
articles on discussions of issues before the 
church; experiences of people connected 
with the Episcopal Church limited to 2500 
words. No fiction. Being a weekly-news is 
the major issue, mostly staff covered. Pay- 
ment, 2 cent a word on acceptance. 
NEWSPAPERS 

U. S. Week, 623 North 2nd Street, Doris 
Berger, Editor. Weekly. This new publica- 
tion, distributed by subscription only saw 
the light of day in March, and summarizes 
news and carries commentaries on news. 
Working on a limited budget, with most of 
the news staff written, there is no payment 
for free lance material at this time. 


The Milwaukee Fournal, Fourth and West 
State Streets. All fiction is purchased 
through syndicates. Material desired: Fea- 
tures for the 4 page Sunday editorial sec- 
tion, as well as for the daily editorial page. 
This material should run about 2 columns 
in length. If the story does not conform 
entirely with Journal style standard require- 
ments, and the idea is good, payment is 
made for the idea. Spot news, not covered 
by the staff, news service, or regular staff 
correspondents is used. Here, the limitation 
is self evident. Payment according to merit. 

The Green Sheet, Larry Lawrence, Edi- 
tor, a daily feature section of the Journal, 
is in the market for features accompanied 
by good Pix. The Milwaukee angle or state 
ngle is stressed, but “out of Wisconsin” 
stuff, if up to Green Sheet standards, i 
acceptable. A few features in recent issues: 
How to be Tattooed, Follies Girl Who Didn't 
Marry a Millionaire Is a Wardrobe Boss, 
Blind Lawyer “Sees” With Ears to Shoot 
Deer, Quail, “Orson of Automats” Turn 
School Essay Into a Play. The Green Sheet 
pays $2 for accepted Pix (8x10) submitted 
by amateurs. Send these to “Camera Click- 
ers” and make them 8x10 glossy. The Sun- 
day Roto Section pays $5 for accepted Pix. 
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Pt The Milwaukee Post has added a daily Minnesota. May buy Pix on conventions 
feature section, but most of the material is at later date. 
bought through syndicates, or staff written. 












































But, if you get a good feature you might Flour and Feed, 407 East Michigan, pub- 
1 When click here with a good Pix, or two. lished by Flour & Feed Publishing Com- 
+ Copy; pany, W. R. Anderson, Editor. Monthly. 
gazine. TRADE PUBLICATIONS This publication covers the flour, livestock, 
chnical The Confectioner, 625 North Milwaukee poultry and related fields. Material desired 
re the Street, published by the Alva H. Cook is highly technical in character, and much 
inected Publishing Company, Miss G. B. Kluck, is furnished by experts in nutrition and 
a 2500 Editor. Monthly. Recent curtailment of allied fields. Overstocked. Anything pur- 
we retail coverage, and confinement of space Chased is on direct order or assignment from 

Pay- to material on manufacturers and jobbers the editor. Query first. 

of confectionery limits the market here. In 

about three or four months features about Ford Field, 407 East Michigan, published 
. Doris candy jobbers, window displays, unique by Trade Press Publishing Company, Walter 
ublica- methods of merchandising will be con- W. Belson, Managing Editor. Monthly. 
y saw sidered. Regular correspondents furnish the The primary requirement is for 500 to 1000 
narizes desired news. Query the editor about repre- word features on Ford Dealers, telling how 
news. sentation in your area. they sell and service Ford Tractors. Good 
1ost of stories on different methods of selling Ford 
yment The Mid-Western Banker, 110 East Wis- automobiles wanted. Tell the whole story. 
, consin, published by Banker’s Publishing Good, illustrative Pix wanted. Payment—1 

Company, H. W. Clark, Editor. Monthly. cent a word after publication. On Pix ac- 
| West Overstocked. Most of material is staff writ- cording to merit. No news unless something 
—_ ten. Circulates in Wisconsin, Michigan and exceptional. 
- Fea- eS ee 
il sec- : in SF oo ae 
wile ? 
= || Why Count Words? Just Type Them 
nform - ” 
quire- 
nt is 
vered WRITERS! TYPISTS! 
staff 
tation 
nerit. HOW MANY WORDS HAVE YOU TYPED TODAY? ARE YOU SURE? HOW DO 
Edi- YOU KNOW? WHEN | FINISH THIS ITEM, I'LL KNOW EXACTLY HOW MANY 
nal, I'VE TYPED—AND WITHOUT COUNTING! A MERE GLANCE AT THE 
anied WORDOMETER IS ALL THAT IS NESESSARY. 
Ss 
te Maintain perfect contact with your progress at all the button! There are no extra keys to punch. 
ls. is an ga the job — of two, ten, ten The price of WORDOMETER is also a feature, 
$ eee ere ee ee sain the delay and being based on its need by the struggling begin- 
sues: distraction of word counting, abolish calculated poe a a oo poses A uienne We ail 
‘idn’t “aged bt yee aca, ok ase. furnish WORDOMETER on the new machine of 
Boss, It dissolves grammatical combinations, digests inden- Your choice, or if you prefer, install it on your 
hoot tations and quotations, absorbs slips of the key and present equipment. Details on request, Specify your 
“en hyphenated words, and winds up with you—not preference. If a trade-in machine is involved, 
ee one word short—not one word over—but right on please state its make, model, and serial number. 
itted WORDOMETER COMPANY 
lick- 102-3 GOKEY BUILDING JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
— Wordometer. Makes the New Typeunriter. Modern 
ix. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP CLASSES! 
ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


To help serious writers, 
workshop groups | (limited en 
ferences in July and late At 


I plan to hold two intensive 
rollment) and oy nal con- 
ust. (I shall be at the U 





of N. H. Conference, 


Aug 3-14, serving as staff member 
as usual). 
Place: probably Provincetow n, Mass. Cost: approxi- 
matcly $25 for two weeks; $35 for three weeks. 


Final details still in the making, but fee will include 
several group sessions a week and ‘individual conferen ces 
as necessary. Intensive, Practical, Personal based on 


your scripts. 
New Writer's Magazine 

REWRITE, the Magazine of Effective Writing. Started 
as a supplement to my teaching and general counsel, it 
has made a unique, individual place for itself. 

Each issue a Technical and Inspirational volume 
FODA with meat. Writers everywhere LIKE it! Write 

ODAY: $1 per year (12 issues) postpaid, or 30c stamps 
for three big issues. 


And As Usual 


detailed Technical, Sales and Personal 
Marginal and separate comment; revision super- 
and enthusiastic encouragement. 


or coin, 


My complete, 
counsel. 
vision, 


There must be a reason why my schedule of Class, 
Correspondence and Personal Conference grows con- 
stantly heavier. Other critics emphasize cheapness and 


what they will give you “‘free.’ promise only Honesty, 
Thoroughness and Practical Experience 


The Service that "Gets Things Done" 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858), Cambridge, Mass. 











TYPING—25c PER THOUSAND 


For book lengths, 30c for shorter lengths, plus return 


postage. Free carbon copy, best “os? eres, = licate 
outside pages. Minor corrections, ARKE r 
SUGGESTIONS, if requested. bmg ae pro- 


fessional service. Mailed flat. 


SYLVIA KATZMAN 


16 Willow St. NORWALK, CONN. 








WRITERS SELL YOUR SCRIPTS 


Take advantage of the Authors’ Service rendered by C 
solidated Radio Artists, Inc whose nts require materi a 
for Radio, Stage, Scree Television, and Publications 
Small analysis fee. Add ress 


, B. C. ANTHONY 
Consolidated Radio Artists, Inc. 
333 No. Michigan Ave Chicago, Ill. 


(OFFICES) 
New York 


ywood 





Chicago San Francisco 














DIGEST 


Sketch has went. 


Wisconsin Food Dealer, 342 North Water Street, 
published by the Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers 
Association, A. E. Gesch, Editor. Monthly. Ma. 
jority of material furnished by members of the 
association. Use a few 200 to 300 word features 
on food dealer merchandising. Payment, about 
$5 flat rate. Pix, $1.50 to $2. Payment for Pix 
suited to use on cover of publication, according 
to value. 


The Feed Bag, 741 North Milwaukee Street, 
published by the Editorial Service Co., Inc., A. P. 
Nelson, Editor. Monthly. The editor wants 1000 
word limit features on feed dealers who are oper- 
ating on a “Strictly Cash Basis.” Get the whole 
story. If the dealer recently went on a cash 
basis tell when he changed from credit to cash if 
that is the case ; how the plan worked out; results 
obtained ; has there been any loss of business; a 
decided increase ; how was change brought to at- 
tention of prospective buyers; were posters such 
s “Business For Cash” utilized? Pix to illustrate. 
Payment 1 cent per word ; special payment for Pix. 
If you have ideas for such a story, query the 
editor outlining idea. 

Beauty & Barber Shop Supplier published at 
same address has suspended publication. 


The Ice Cream Review—The Milk Dealer— 
National Butter G Cheese Journal, 505 West Cher- 
ry Street, published by Olsen Publishing Company, 
Edward Thom, associate editor. All monthly. 

Features limited to 1500 words desired for these 
three publications, however, they must be either 
merchandising idea themes, or stories on new 
plants in the representative publication field. Pix 
wanted. No news. Payment, 25 cents per column 
inch; payment on Pix according to merit; on 
publication. 


RADIO STATIONS 


WTM?7, owned and operated by the Milwaukee 
Journal, Practically all of the scripts are staff 
written. There is a very limited market for short 











EXPERT, 
MRS. E. L. HAWKINS, 1 
St., Denver, Colorado writes: 
rived many benefits from your course, Mr 
—— * I have ree mat ny prizes and in 
ctober won a NASH SEDAN with 1000 
gals. of gasoline in the Oxydol Limerick Internationa 
Contest!’ mobiles, Re 
HELEN KING, CONTEST JUD every descri 
I 


Pics med Contests writ F E 


426 Fillmore 
‘ ave de- 


QUICKEST, 


many 











show you 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of 


JOSEPH LAWREN 








Dept. D, 


New, Easy Way To Win Prize Contests! 


BEFORE YOU SEND THEM TO THE CONTEST JUDGE IS THE 


My course is APPROVED by contest judges and ENDORSED by 


the many olla of my EXCLUSIVE, LOW-COST course) which will 
HOW 


4627 FERNHILL ROAD 


PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR CONTEST ENTRIES 
EASIEST WAY FOR YOU TO WIN! 


| Contest Headquarters. $1,000 checks, $100 Checks, Auto- 
frigerators, Watches, Radios—exciting, valuable prizes of 
“~ are being won by my students. 
Your name on a postal will bring you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE a special copy of CONTEST FLYER (only one of 


TO WIN in many current contests! ! 


CONTEST WRITING 


CE, Director 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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material to tie-in with sports broadcasts similar 
to the stuff Sam Balter puts out for Phillies, such 
as: The greatest game of the year; the longest 
game of the year; the best play of the year. 
Query the Production Manager. Payment accord- 
ing to merit. 





BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Bruce Publishing Company, 540 North Mil- 
waukee Street, Wm. C. Bruce, Editorial Director. 
There is definitely a good market here for 
Catholic novels. Two kinds of adult fiction are 
wanted ; the popular novel and the highly literary 
novel. A good religious, moral tone must prevail. 

Also a market for general juvenile fiction for 
high school boys and girls, age 13 to 17, and for 
children, 9 to 13 years of age. 

Since going into the Catholic fiction field about 
a year ago, the editor advises, very little good fic- 
tion has come in free lance. 


Washington, D. C. 
Markets [Coneluded | 


American Forests, is published monthly by the 
American Forestry Association, and its editorial 
offices are located at 919 Seventeenth Street, N. 
W. Editor is Ovid Butler, and associate Editors 
Lilian Cromelin and Erle Kauffman. A standard 
issue is 40 to 50 pages and circulation is about 
15,000. The magazine was founded in 1895 and 
is known nationally by all lovers of the out-of- 
doors. It publishes several articles each month 
which are purchased from contributors and these 
articles deal in the main with aspects of forestry, 
sylviculture, or wild life. The March, 1941, issue, 
for example, has an article entitled, “The Forest 
of Peter the Great,” (Russia) as its leading piece, 
with other contributions on the passenger pigeon, 
trees for boulevards, forestry in Minnesota, a tech- 
nical story on the Australian pine, and so on. 
Photographs form a part of all such articles. They 
are paid for at one cent a word and up. Articles 
must be original and not something gleaned from 
the Brittanica Encyclopaedia, or a government 
pamphlet, as these can be spotted at once. Poems 
are rarely used. Articles on conservation, well- 
written and authentic, may ring the bell. Indi- 
vidual photographs of trees, or forests are some- 
times purchased. 

The National Historical Magazine is a monthly 
organ of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and goes back to 
1892. Its contents are intended to interest its 
membership in the D.A.R. and it contains a good 
deal of genealogy and society news. On the other 
hand, some historical fiction is used with a 
colonial setting, and half a dozen articles and 
stories which are contributed are run each issue. 
Distinct photographs of colonial and antique sub- 
jects are desirable to accompany articles. Pay- 
ment varies with the type of article bought. The 


(Continued on page 54) 
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TORYCRAFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





EARN MONEY 


From YOUR WRITING 
WitHout WASTING TIME 


Frederick Palmer's STORY-CRAFT 
training provides the shortest cut to 
Editors’ Checks. 


JUST ONE 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


includes Frederick Palmer’s dissection 
and explanatory analysis of 100 cur- 
rently published magazine stories. 
THIS is one of the many unprecedented privi- 
leges that lead STORYCRAFT students to 
profitable writing PRONTO! 


All Fully Described in the 


NEW FREE 
32-PAGE BOOKLET 


which contains complete description of NEW 
Frederick Palmer Course and Service; portraits 
of famous authors and their statements prais- 
ing STORYCRAFT;; letters of enthusiastic 
students of STORYCRAFT. 


WITH THE BOOKLET 
ALSO FREE 


Lesson Number One and 


MAIL Assignment Number One, 
COUPON _ including test of your 
. h writing talent. Frederick 
NOW Palmer will send you a 


report and analysis of 
your work, also abso- 
lutely without obligation. 


It may open a new 
field of unlimited in- 
come for you. 


VS COUPON SRE Sees 


FREE 


FREDERICK PALMER, President, “‘Storycraft”’ 
Academy Building (Department Two) 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, ‘“‘YOUR 
WRITING CAREER" and Division No. 1 of your NEW 
Course and Service. It is understood that I may complete 
the entire first Writing Assignment and obtain your per- 
sonal report on my work, also entirely without cost or 
obligation. 





Frederick Palmer is not connected 
with any other organization, 











Name ... wiknns tendedes 


Address is ; ; eee 
All inquiries confidential. 
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WRITER'S 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST 
than that of any other 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, e 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver 
cies, and newspaper men throughout United Sta 
and writer’s colonies in a score of foreign 

Rates for the Personal Column are seve 
Using a box number counts the five 
tisers report unusually fine results 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cas 
to cover the June issue on or before May 12 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertise 
in our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly 
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ALASKA, the Orient, Old Oregon Territory, lumber 
camps, Pacific Northwest—your questions completely 


answered. Quarter apiece. Linder, 6028 Holmes, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

DRAMATIC, salable, detailed short story plot, 50c; 
3 for $1. Novel plot $1. Box H-4. 

HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 


Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. ome 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 


of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


TYPISTS—You need “125 Ways to Make Money with 
Your Typewriter,” 148-pg. book $1.00 postpaid. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. Stamp 
brings particulars. 


RAPID WRITING. Indispensable for interviews, notes, 
rough drafts. Type or handwriting. Easily learned. 
System 15c. Nicholas, Box 174, Venice, Calif. 


“SO YOU WANT TO WRITE” a book for the Novice, 
$1.00. “How to Write for Business Publications,” 
$1.00. Magazine Mart, Roslyn, N. Y. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service for 
refined but lonely men and women. _ Established 
1922. Members’ everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


instructions and 
Charles Olive, 


8 MM and 16 MM CAMERAS, Projectors and Films. 
Lists, free. (Art film samples, 10c.) Box 108, Lef- 
fert’s Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DON’T LIE AWAKE over your problems. 
brings help—experienced, confidential. 
Route 3, Box 284, Tucson, Ariz. 


One dollar 
Miss Nance, 


WANTED: Gag writer to collaborate with established 
magazine cartoonist. Write Fred Grawe, 750 North 
Michigan, Chicago. 

“Seven Principles Poetry,” new, $1.75. 

Street, Woodstock, III. 


Lumley, Judd 


SOLDIERS — EVERYWHERE — Find 


“That Certain 
Someone” through The Friendship Club. Write 
Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington, and 


enclose postage. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER TOUCHED A TYPEWRITER 
our complete self-teaching treatise on typing will 
enable you to turn out professional-looking work. 
Fifteen years of public stenography have gone into 
the compilation of this valuable help. Price $1. 
A. B. Nagel, 49 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J 


WE CAN HELP YOU CREATE a business or a career. 
Send detailed information of your hopes and ambi- 
tions. Enclose one dollar and let us show you how. 
Post office box 363, Dept. “B,” Vineland, N. J. 


DIcEsT 
SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. Send 25¢ fy 
Details and Markets. The Writers Service, By 


1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


SEND YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS with self ag 
dressed stamped envelope and voluntary fee 4 
Personal Problems Advisor, Route 2, Box 4} 
Tacoma, Washington. ‘ 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. Dp, 
tails free. Marksman, 103012 Fedora, Los Angela, 
California. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED: Complete, 2% 
i 72 E. Harrison St., Long Beach, L. L., Ney 
York. 


LATEST, COMPLETEST MARKET INFORMATION. 
115 short-short Markets, 60 Western or Detective, 
160 Juvenile—25c and stamp, Each. Mercury 
Marketeers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


PUBLISHING YOUR OWN WORK? Get our reason. 
able printing prices first. Gaus (Book Printers Sing 
1874), 161 Grand St., New York. 


GAG-CARTOONING STUDENTS, read “The Cartoon. 


ing World.” 25c copy. Porcelli, 1335 South Cali. 
fornia Blvd., Chicago. 
SONG WRITERS! DISCOURAGED! Write for fre 


advice, criticism, and marketing hints, enclosing 
25c coin for mailing costs. Effie Mason, 39 Emerson 
Ave., Utica, New York. 


$15 takes Plotto, How To Write 


FOR SALE: First 
For a Living, Trial and Error, Murder Manual, 
eight other booklets. Bargain for some writer; 


cost more than $35. Sell as group only. 


Godfrey 
Elliott, Oakvale, W. Va. 


QUESTIONS answered by writer concerning Army 
life under Selective Service. Careful. Detailed. 25c 
each. Pvt. Andrew Allgauer, Co. “A” Bakery, 95th 
Q. M. Battalion, Camp Upton, L. I., N. Y. 





WANTED: The Services of one experienced social- 
letter writer in each state. Also one who can write 
Chinese and 2 other foreign. Nothing to sell you. 





We’re buying. Box L-8. 

WRITE FULL DETAILS for business-legal advice. 
Rare experiences and study. Enclose $1.00 and 
stamp. . 


J. E. Page, 600 James, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PARTNER WANTED for writing and fur farming 
venture in western Washington. Male or female 
typist preferred. Qualifications are, adaptability to 
the outdoors, and a small stake. R. L. Rider, Box 
5, Salerno, Florida. 


MUSICIAN wishes inexpensive partnership with song 
poem writer. Gordon, P. O. Box 36, Winter Garden, 
Florida. 


YOU TOO can be a spy. Clip coupon NOW. Ivan. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books. 
Large bargain list $.10. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


BE SMART—Get 


GAMBLE? my new _ instructive 
treatise on Poker, Dice, Horses, Pools, Cards, etc. 
Only 25c postpaid, complete. 100% satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


W. Moore, 150 Broad, Newark, N. J. 


HELLO THERE CHICAGO! Young Advertising Man 
age 26, 5’ 7”, excellent income, car, moving to your 
city, July, wishes contact with well-read, fun- 
loving girl 18-30, interested in dancing, swimming, 
horse racing, etc. Snapshots exchanged. Write 
Postoffice Box 1858, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


DE LUXE PLOT SERVICE brings that “added some- 
thing” that makes your story alive with colorful 
atmosphere and human values. Send $3 and story- 
idea for 3000-word plot-outline, guaranteed orig- 
inal, appealing, “writable.” “In business since 1937. 
Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford- 

Connecticut. 
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May, 


c0OK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: Secretary of Writer’s 

Club has several new copies. First comers can 
obtain them at $8 each. Jesse Webb, 1426 Walton 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


WANTED: 
tions problems; 
publicity-getting stunts. 


correspondents interested in human rela- 
also clippings concerning personal 


Box 224, Mansfield, Ohio. 
WANTED: Boarders coming to deep South for Sum- 
mer. Reasonable terms. Elsie Barwick, Braxton, 
Mississippi. 

“WRITING AND SELLING JUVENILE VERSE.” Prac- 


tical booklet, 25c. Vernon Howard, 4822 Bamford 
Place, Los Angeles, California. 


WOMAN, 28, wants to contact writers desiring col- 
laboration or manuscript assistance. Box S-6. 


10 HINTS FOR BEGINNING AUTHORS, by M. A. 


deFord. Manuscript preparation, marketing, mis- 
cellaneous. Tested, concise, simple, inclusive. Sent 
postpaid. Mail name and address with $1 (cash 


only) to Dept. D., Gene Publishing Co., 2127 Union 
St., San Francisco. 


PRINTER WANTED, big or small, to collaborate with 
internationally known author of Spiritualist books. 
Box S-10. 


NAGGING PERSONAL PROBLEMS destroy creative 
thought! Send your problem immediately; obtain 
relief! $1.00 (no stamps). M. Hughes, 1921 
Francisco Street, Berkeley, California. 


VOLUME No. 1. Price $2.00, Bill of Complaint and 
my answer, pages 36 to 55, an outline of the Miami 
Real Estate Boom, by J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N 4 
33rd St., Miami Florida. 


LIVE COMFORTABLY here for a dollar a day. Tim- 


ber country, on Lake Pend Oreille. Mountain 
scenery; swimming. John van Schravendyk, Glen- 
gary, Idaho. 


VALUABLE LIQUOR CURE RECEIPT, One Dollar. 
Tobacco cure, same price. Rev. McCown, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192614-D Donsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


desires’ friendship, 


YOUNG WRITER, Newcomer, 
Box S-7. 


Pretty New Yorker, average height. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 
teach you. Complete course, $1.00. 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles. 





Start a letter club. We 
Box 9836, Los 


LEARN via astro-psycho-analysis expert, what type of 
writing, what market is your best contact. Send 
place, date, hour of birth, with 50c. Box S-5. 





MALE STUDENT AND WRITER desires for possible 
collaboration, personal-success theme, the female 
view by correspondence. Adventurous, intelligent, 
broad and logic-minded, teacher or writer, female, 
thirty or over, sought. Box S-2. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 





YOUNG MAN, bored with the usual and commonplace, 
desires correspond with and contact other men with 
similar desires, especially men traveling or in 
Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans, Atlanta, or 
nearby cities, and New York, Chicago. Box S-9. 


SUCCESS IN BUSINESS or the Professions depends 
on knowing what it’s all about. We will make 
you conscious of one of the biggest problems of 
your life. Send one dollar and if not satisfied we 
will refund your money. Post Office Box 363, 
Dept. “A,’”’ Vineland, New Jersey. 





READ “The Essential Writer’s Magazine.” Current 
issue features: Short-short contest, Magazine mar- 
kets, book markets, record sheet, etc. Sample copy, 

ic; 75c yearly (four issues). Author’s Services, 

1545 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


1941 33 


Renseb Press- 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. 
WD, 30 Church, New York City. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. 


“Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 
BENJAMIN DORFMAN analyzes your problems. One 
dollar. 115 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GAGMEN! Don’t work for small commissions. Your 


ideas “Roughed,” suitable for magazine submission. 
25c each and stamp. Imperial Art Service, Box 34, 
Summit, N. J. 


PUBLISHER WANTED for Psychic books by estab- 
lished author with large following. S-11. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER (dollar): short and serial youth 
fiction. $$$-Daily juvenile non-fiction formula, three 
dimes. H. Fraser, 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 


STRUGGLING LOVE-PULP AUTHORS — Love-Pulps 
demand a Particular emotional problem! Most 
stories rejected because writers Don’t Know what 


This is. We explain it thoroughly; simple, fool- 
proof ten-second Test, to make Sure it is a Love- 
Pulp emotional problem, inclosed. Price: $2.00. 
FMR Service, 1457 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

GET CHECKS from smalltown publications. Rural 
Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 25c. Press 


1926'% Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 





ASPIRING WRITER, New York, protestant, educated, 
would meet girl similarly situated. Box S-12. 


NEW CONTACTS—thru our Personal Service dedicated 


to the promotion of friendships. Discriminating 
clientele. Write or telephone Grace Bowes, Amer- 
ican Service, 236-MD West 70th St., New York 


City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 





AUTHOR, ghost writer, editor, public relations coun- 
sellor-analyst solicits propositions. Box S-3. 


SHORT-SHORT PLOTS that are complete, 
and detailed. No two alike. “Most satisfactory, 
says Meva Cochran, well-known syndicate writer. 
Three for one dollar (currency). Gillmore, Box K-9. 


original, 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS ADVISOR. 
stamped envelope. Voluntary fee: 
Route 2. Box 811, Tacoma, Wash. 


Self addressed, 
Lady Lawyer, 


FREE! 
of “125 ways to make money with your typewriter 
for $1. Wilson, Box 3015, Washington, D. C 


Souvenir of Washington with each purchase 


“EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how to write salable stories, articles. 
$1 postpaid. Saunders Press, Dept. D, Claremont, 
California. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind. How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 205 revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192642-D 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS OF SEA STORIES Read “Brass Buttons,” 
navy novel that’ll make you think! Authentic. 
$2.00 all booksellers, or Box S-4. 


CARTOONISTS, Helpful assistance, card for partic- 
ulars. Ray Templeton, Franklin, Indiana. 





YOUNG MAN, 23, desires correspondence with aspir- 


ing authors living in Philadelphia, vicinity. Box S-1. 
COOK’S PLOTTO WITH KEY, $10.00; Woodford’s 


Plotting, $1.50. Joe Simecek, Taylor, Texas. 


YOUNG MAN wants work in mutually helpful literary 
capacity. Experienced, mature. References. Ed- 
mund Hargis, Granville, Tennessee, 
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HOW TO GET A JOB ON A NEWSPAPER—All the 
insides by one who has hired and fired—50c (coin) 
oo Henry B. Henson, United Press, New 

ork, 


LONELY GIRL, isolated among older people, enjoys 
letters. Who will correspond? Chief interests: 
books, people, travel. Box S-8 


WRITER 28, wants to contact females, with printer’s 
ink in their veins, who like swimming, ice skating, 
horseback riding, Philadelphia, Pa., or New Jersey 
vicinity. Sam Greenberg, 406 Cross Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR. after 
Frankel’s Gag-and Joke Book. Exciting, 
ing, 13c. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


YOU CAN earn $5 a day writing short fact articles. 
Interested? Send stamp to Arthur Labaree, Wood- 
hull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 


WRITERS! 


reading 
stimulat- 


Private Detective Engaged research work 


can furnish Fact Data Plots. Moderate fee. Room 
511—103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

$50 MONTHLY SIDELINE for writers. Unique, 
proven plan now used by me. $1.00 postpaid. Pat- 
tillo, Verbena, Alabama. 

PEPPY PEN-PALS! Exchange Exepriences, Ideas, 
Snapshots! Membership, $1. Details, photos, de- 
scriptions, 10c. 16-page Magazine, 15c. Flapper 


Flock, Eolia, Missouri. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 
plete plans, 25c. Reedy-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 


LONESOME? Romantic Magazine, Photos; Addresses 
10c. Morrelle, 130-Noi State, Chicago. 





WANTED: Fisherman-writer to locate and build in 
my fine grove, Chesapeake Bay country. Finest 
saltwater fishing in America. Plenty of history = 
unique characters. Robert S. Parsons, Townsend, Va. 


705 PAGES, Roget’s Thesaurus, 50c postpaid. Limited 
introductory special! 1941 edition! Bargain book 
lists free. Modern Success Library, 1511 Royale, 
Pekin, Ill. 





Fifty 
Gayna, 


50 SPRINGBOARDS to salable love pulp plots. 
cents, coin. A writer reports: “Splendid!” 
Box 1506, Erie, Pa. 


NEWS SERVICE wants 
Capable beginners considered. 
don’t call—write only. American 


West 22nd St., N. Y.C. 


correspondents everywhere. 
New York applicants 
News-Press, 20 


UNHAPPY? Try a one year individual letter cam- 
Ppaign, planned, written and executed through World’s 
Simplest, All-Personal System. A Guaranteed Serv- 
ice. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley Rosenow, 
Dept. W, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


’ 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER “TOOLS,” 
characters—vivid descriptions. 1000 ‘“‘Verbs of Ac- 
tion;” 1000 “Character Reactions” (new); “Plots 
from Character Emotion,” (18 pages). Complete 
“Kit,” $1. Special—1000 “Synonyms Said” (new) 
included Free. Pro-Service, 1141 Glen Arbor Ave., 
California. 


build ‘“‘live’ 


OPPORTUNITY MONEY MAKING list for writers, 
Poets, songwriters, etc. 25c. Benjamin Hudson, 
Guthrie, Ky. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS—Earn excellent income, 
easy work, copying and duplicating comical ad car- 
toons. Postcard brings particulars. Cartoon-Ad 
Service, Argyle, Wis. 





LONESOME? Get Highways to Romance .. . Free!! 
Charming Descriptions, All ges. Many wealthy. 
Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 





CLASSY Penpals Illustrated Magazine, 10c; 100 Ad- 
dresses, 25c. estern Agency, 708-F Hillstreet 
Bidg., Los Angeles. 





DIGEST 

1, 2, 3, 4. 1, 2, 3, 4. 7, 9, 6, 1.——Toots. 

LONESOME? New friends or a life mate. Sincere 
refined members Photos, Descriptions, copy free, 


Write Charlson, 5-N Carpenter, Chicago, IIl. 





“WHY MEN LEAVE HOME!” 
your man! 
25c. 


Get the low down op 
Important information for clever wives, 
Advisor, 381 North High St., Columbus, Ohio, 


PLOTS FROM SEARS’ CATALOGUE—How to write 
Any Kind original plot from Sears, Roebuck cata. 
logue, $1. This is no hokum—it actually works! 
Mailed postpaid. Plotamatic, Box 1272, Columbus, 
Georgia. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE: 200 Used books on Writing 
and Plotting. Free List. Walter Casey, Canisteo, 


New York. 





NUMEROLOGY—Vocation, Character Analysis, Lucky 
umbers, Marriage, Finances. Answer three ques- 
tions, $1.00. Send complete maiden name, day, 
month, year birth. Helyn Hitchcock, 4625 Old Mil 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


THREE NAMES AND ADDRESSES of desirable cor- 
respondents. 25c. Your name will be given to 
three others. State age. Advisor, 381 North High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Washington Markets 
(Continued from page 51) 


acting editor is Mrs. Virginia Allen, and the 
circulation is about 15,000. Editorial offices are in 
Memorial Continental Hall. 
Service Publications 

The Infantry Journal, published now monthly 
instead of bi-monthly, is edited at 1115 Seven- 
teenth Street, N.W., as an organ of the U. §. 
Infantry Association. The editor is Maj. Jos. I. 
Greene, and circulation about 15,000. This is a 
first class service publication and issues average 80 
pages or more. There is no set rate of payment 
but an accepted article may bring a check for $50 
or more. Higher ranking officers contribute to its 
pages, but qualified civilian writers may also run 
articles. Historical or anniversary articles are 
generally shunned, while current stories on war- 
fare (theory and actual) are more widely used. 
The March, 1941, issue has articles on organ- 
ization for defense, “Traditionalism and Military 
Defeat,’ “Thanks: Arras to Dunkirk,’ “Snow 
Birds,” (ski troops), and so on. 


The Field Artillery Journal commencing with 
the January, 1941, number has changed to a 
monthly from a bimonthly. The editor is Maj. 
W. S. Nye, and offices at 1624 H St., N.W. Ma- 
terial comes predominantly from artillery officers 
of the upper ranks in the military hierarchy, but 
a competent authority on gunnery might aspire to 
its pages. Only current material is wanted. Pay- 
ment varies with article. 


The Cavalry Journal, is a bi-monthly, edited 
at 1624 H St., N. W. The editor is Lt. Col. F. S. 
Jacobs. Issues average around 100 pages and are 
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chiefly by officer personnel. Special articles on 
horses or horsemanship are sometimes taken from 
an outsider. 


The Military Engineer is a bi-monthly journal 
of the Society of American Military Engineers, 
edited by Col. J. Franklin Bell, Mills Building. 
Despite the title, the contents are designed to 
appeal to the engineering profession as a whole, 
rather than only to military engineers. Payment 
varies with the article. The editor states that 
accuracy of data is a very important item in con- 
dering an article, and authors must have some 
qualification for writing the contribution. Articles 
run recently include such topics as “The Engineer 
and National Defense,’ “Electric Power in Amer- 
ican Industry,” “Flood Control in New England,” 
“The Army Transport Service,’ and so on. Illus- 
trations or maps should be available for publica- 
tion. 


The Leatherneck, established in 1917, is a slick- 
paper monthly for U. S. Marines. Lieut. Joseph 
0. Butcher is editor, and offices are located at 
Marine Corps Institute, Marine Barracks, 8th and 
Eye Streets, S.E. Short fictionized historical stories 
of exploits of marines are run regularly, and two 
or three serious articles per issue. Much of the 
material is staff prepared, or submitted by Marine 
organizations in the field. Reader contests with 
cahh prizes are frequently held to stimulate in- 
terest. Payment varies with the article. 


Defense was born last August as a weekly pub- 
lication of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, published on slick paper with a cover 
fashioned after Life. Starting with the January 
number it now is on newsprint paper, is larger 
and is a very valuable publication for writers want- 
ing to keep abreast of national defense news. It is 
published by the Government Printing Office, and 
at 75c per year is the biggest periodical bargain 
in Washington. 


Miscellaneous Publications 


Sphere is a monthly digest of diverse topics 
(reprints of articles, re-runs of speeches and news- 
paper articles, etc.) and a few contributed arti- 
des. It is one of the publications of the Whaley- 
Eaton Publishing Corp., Munsey Building, who 
specialize in periodic news letters on trade and 
commerce. It is a 2-column job patterned after 
Readers Digest, but is not pushed by the Whaley- 
Eaton people, but rather a side-line. It sells for 
5c per issue. Editor is P. M. Whaley. 


Pathfinder is the well-known dollar-a-year news 
weekly with about 950,000 circulation, derived 
chiefly from rural areas. The editor is W. H. 
Harrison, and address 2414 Douglas Street, N.E. 
All material is rewrite stuff prepared by the staff. 
The Pathfinder held a widely publicized presi- 
dential poll in 1940 and picked Willkie to win 
ina walkaway. 


May, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: AW 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This i is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the rea share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be om a by boiling the first three 
pages down to a page? 


e@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so ea; for 
the reader to get his his point that that he a 8 blackboard 


pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousands words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cineianati, Obie 


22 East 12th St, 
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— interest 
should 

preferré 
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annive! 

offer a 

materia 

cles is ) 

membe 

nationa 

etc. V 

poetry. 

in ‘ a i at pay 2c 
General, Miscellaneous and Fictional series, and outstanding non-fiction books—travel, The 
Markets adventure, etc. Payment is made upon accept- § gh an 

The American Swedish Monthly, 630 Fifth wea ty First I 
ie, Sav Sake Chas Wie 0h. Benda. _Everyweek Magazine, 1200 West Third Street, § month! 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a Cleveland, Ohio. Paul Friggens, Editor. Issued § terial, | 
lh UN ate this iii ee Beate. ae, weekly. “We use stories of 3000 words—romance, § Our fic 
lations between Sweden and the United States adventure, historical, light love. Action stories J 1000 v 
and achievements of Americans of Swedish stock that sgats well ae preferred. _We are cur J technic 
Leta dhedid be ketween 1000 nad 2500 words reritly interested in stories tied in with the news, § equiprr 
We buy photographs when necessary, but most of ©” heed of the times, such as war, Sith cola lst “s 
iiss We pullidh sce cltained without con. We work, etc. Must have romance as a rule. Sex § 2500 t 


1al 





. , é‘ stuff is taboo. he ket for articles is restri - 
report in two weeks. We pay Ic a word up to a idles rh or articles is restricted. } poetry 


s ae ’ We prefer that writers st query fi in 5 
daaiownn of 20% bec : nae prefer that writ 10uld que rst in 50 or § Report 

















any one artic! mer . . . . 

a euiiie en ties al tis seat of inani 100 words. We buy material on adventure, per- J rate fo 
sonalities (if big enough and if they figure prom- Nati 
Asia Magazine, 40 East 49th Street, New York inently in the news), interviews on big topics of = 

City. Richard J. Walsh, Edito: Issued monthl the day, travel, if exciting enough, new develop- 

3Se a copy; $4.00 a year. “‘We use very little ments in industry, science—must query on these 

fiction. Occasionally we use a short story not We buy photographs only with the stories. Re 
longer than 3500 words with authentic oriental ports are ordinarily within two weeks. We pay SUCCE 
characters and oriental background by author who not less than lc a word, extra for art, on accept- J ip all 
is thoroughly familiar with the country of which ance or in two weeks. Price is set on assignments.” 9 though 
he writes. We emphasize articles of 1600 to 2500 Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, J the ti 
or 3500 words dealing authoritatively with cur-  []linois. Eileen O’Hayer, Fiction Editor. Issued J column 
rent developments and culture in the Asiatic coun- monthly: 30c a copy: $3.00 a vear. “We use SECRE 
tries. The deeper currents of oriental life ar short fiction, 2500 to 5000 words; short shorts, Carlyle 
stressed—political, social and economic subjects 1000 to 1500 words; serials, approximately 30,000 LATES 
and interpretative articles. We buy photographs words (not more than 6 installments). Stories may which | 
We use very little poetry. Reports are wi one be on adventure, romance, mystery, humor, detec- _ 
to three weeks. We pay $15 a printed page, on tive—of high moral standard. No justification of tig be 
acceptance.” divorce, murder, etc. We use articles on general LATE? 
Brooklyn Fewish Center Review, 667 Eastern miscellaneous subjects, 2500 to 4000 words. We other $ 
Parkway, Brooklyn, New York Joseph Kaye, use poetry from 8 to 20 lines and pay $4 to $15 ey 
Editor. Issued monthly, 10 months a year: $1.00 for both poetry and prose. Reports are in two to me a 
a year. “We use articles and fiction of Jewish four weeks. Payment on acceptance.” a 
interest. Reports are made on manuscripts within Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, West Wash- your id 
a reasonable time. We pay $10 and upwards fo ington Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Arthur The wi 
articles; $5 and upwards for fiction. Rates must H. Jenkins, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; aad 
be nominal because this is a non-commercial pub- 25c¢ a year. We use special type short stories, 3000 & SCH 
lication. Payment is made on publication.’ words. Query before sending. No serial fiction ROW, | 
Cosmopolitan, 57th Street and Eighth Avenue, is needed at the present. Articles are either writ: Bed 
New York City. Issued monthly; $2.50 a year ten by staff or else on assignment. We buy spec- aot yel 
Harrv Pavne Burton, Editor. “‘We use short stories. ial type photographs—query on these also. Poetry es 
5000 to 7000 words: short shorts, 1000 to 2000 is purchased occasionally. Reports are in two obligat 


words; serial novels, 60,000 to 1000,000 words. We weeks. We pay 2c a word, usually on accept- 
consider also book-length novels to be published ance, for articies; 5c, up, for fiction.” 

complete in one issue; and novelettes, 10,000 to Foreign Service, Medical Arts Bldg., Broadway 
20,000 words; also articles of wide interest, article at 34th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. Barney 
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Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
offer a very limited market. 
a short story of not more 


Yanofsky, Editor. 
$1.00 a year. “We 
Occasionally we publish 


than 2000 words. These should be slanted to 
interest Overseas veterans of armed warfare, but 
should not glorify war. Humorous treatment 


preferred to se ntimental. Sometimes we use stor- 
ies of topical nature in connection with patriotic 
anniversaries. We prefer action stories. We also 
offer a limited market for Much of the 


material is staff —— limit for arti- 


articles. 


Word 


des is 2000 words. Subjects of interest to V. F. W. 
members and concerning timely matters such as 
national defense, Americanism, veteran welfare, 
etc. We advise that the author query first. No 
poetry. Reports are a week at the longest. We 
pay 2c a word or by special arrangement.” 

The Leatherneck Magazine, Marine Barracks, 
8th and Eye Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
First Lieutenant J. O. Butcher, Editor. Issued 


monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Fiction ma- 
terial, except for exceptional stories, is not needed. 
Our fiction does not run over 5000 words or under 
1000 words. Should have a Marine 
technical articles pertaining to ordnance, 
equipment, maneuvers, personal experiences in the 


angle. All 
battles, 


last or present war and comment. Should ru 
9500 to 5000 words. We buy photographs. No 
poetry—this is supplied by men of the Corps. 
Reports are within a month. We pay average 
rate for military publication.” 

_National Geographic Magaz zine, 16th and M. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: You'll see big posters 
in all the leading bookstores for the new book | 
thought up, suggested to the author—which even uses 
the title | recommended! You'll see mentions in 
columns, and hear about it on the radio. It's THE 
SECRET OF BETTER HEALTH and is published by 
Carlyle House. 


LATEST NEWS: Just sold THE WAYWARD CORPSE 
which will appear shortly. You'll be able to read Anne 
Fisher's CATHEDRAL IN THE SUN in serial form, 
released by the Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate. The 
big book is now in its fifth printing! 


LATEST CALLS: Another Americana contest! This time an- 
other $1500 is offered as advance, for the best non-fiction 
on an American character, past or present. You can write 
about your own grandmother, if her life was unusual! Query 
me on your ideas—here'’s your chance to cash in on your 
family history! And three more contests—$10,000 fiction, 
$1,500 western and $1,000 detective story prizes! Write me 
your ideas. 





The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many “others. 


| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 


better now than at any time during the last few years. 
| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 





Writer’s Digest is your best 
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WHATEVER 
YOU MAY BE 


e@ A Detroit mechanic had never sold. | 
told him what to do and sold his first manu- 
script to a quality magazine (FORUM). @ A 
California housewife had ideas about domes- 
tic happiness. | told her how to work them 
up, placed them as a book (10,000 copies 
sold); sold American, Canadian and English 
serial rights. @ An attendant in a New Eng- 
land institution gave me an idea of his back- 
ground. I've sold for him a series of mystery, 
horror and science fiction stories. @ A Brook- 
lyn student had never been west of Brooklyn 
—but | had my own reason for telling him 
to do westerns, and | sold for him a western 
book, a flock of shorts, and two novelettes 
at $400 each! 


And so it has been with most of my selling writers. 
As we go to press this month | have just made TWO 
SALES IN ONE DAY for M. G. Bishop of California; 
(his sixth sale this month!); another $100 sale for John 
Murray, who has found his medium; and, among others, 
a first sale for Warren Fabian, who writes, "There is a 
weak little word, GRATITUDE, that I'm tossing aside 
in my search for one to adequately express how | feel 
for the check. It looks like I'll have a long search." 


Whoever you are .. . wherever you may be. .. there 
is much, much more in you, as an individual, than you 
realize. You cash in when | know something about you, 
when | give direction to your career, when | select the 
proper market for you. 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 

WEEK, WOMAN’ S$ HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndi- 
cates. 

My successful authors told me about themselves when the 
came to me. When you send me your first manuscript, tel 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced markeiing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 

No ‘'collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . , always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


One of my pupils has just been elected State Laureate. No 
salary; but a marvelous market-opener. For 25 years, | 
have taught poets, versifiers, song-writers, how to perfect 
their verses and get the fullest returns from them, includ- 
ing my work as instructor in Versification at New York 
University. Most of my work with private pupils, who 
range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done 
by correspondence. My The Glory Road, Complete Rhym- 
ing Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now standard 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Rates reasonable, considering how precisely my work 
answers your needs. Write today 
Send $1 for trial criticism of poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 











Can YOUR Stary 
Be Filmed? 


With increased production slated there is a ready market 
for vital stories reflecting human problems—romance, ad- 
venture, business—everything in life. Originality in basic 
idea is what counts. 

with something better than the 
other fellow writes — u'll be on your way upward. 
My clients are established authors as well as_ new writers, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can new writers reach this lucrative 
market. Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywoed Bivd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 


So dig in and come 











TYPING! 


Says a well-known writer: ‘‘Everything you type for —" 
sells.”” It may do the same for you. 30c per 1000 words. 

‘bon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets sug- 
gested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON, KENTUCKY 











“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 

sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 

ners and professionals. A gold mine of information 

Complete cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 
DON ULSH STUDIOS 

518 WRIGHTWOOD DEPT. W.D. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















WRITE THAT STORY 


and send it to me. Because of my 
experience in writing, editorial and 
sales work, I can solve your writing 


problems. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 





DicEst 

Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Dr. Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $3.50 a year for subscription. “Articles 


should cover subjects fully, yet briefly and vividly. 
The ideal article is an accurate descriptive narra- 
tive of personal experiences in places of geo- 
graphic interest. We interpret a country through 
the customs, the work and play of its people. 
Adverse criticisms of morals, religion, manners, 
and politics are not desired. Human interest and 
sympathetic understanding are the fundamental 
requirements for effective geographic writing. 
Manuscripts should not exceed 7500 words in 
length; often shorter articles, of from 2000 to 
3000 words, are welcome. Writers who do not 
use English may submit their work in other lang- 
uages. It is well to submit with each manv- 
script as large a selection of illustrative photo- 
graphs as possible, although articles are some- 
times purchased without accompanying pictures, 
We pay from $50 to $500 for an acceptable 
article accompanied by an adequate number of 
good photographs, the amount depending on in- 
terest in subject, number and quality of photo- 
graphs, and the literary quality of text.” 

The Occult Digest, 833 E. 89 Place, Chicago, 
Illinois. Miss Marie Harlowe, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use the 
more advanced general occult article. (No spirit- 
ualism). Yoga, Alchemy, Kaballah, Astrology, 
etc. Should be under 2000 words. Only fie- 
tionized accounts of historical events in which 
occult forces operated of fictionized actions of 
occult laws are wanted. No personal experience 
accounts. We use poetry of an occult nature. 
Reports within one to three days. Payment by 
subscriptions, except for ordered material.” 

Quest, 514 No. Sixth Street, Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas. Jessamine §. Fishback, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short 
short stories, one act plays and a few pastorial and 
idyllic poems. Stories may be up to 2500 words. 
We use a serial every six months, from 12,000 to 
16,000 words. Plays requiring from 40 minutes or 
less acting time are the type that we want. Pay- 
ment is limited to cash awards for the best poem, 





3% Sold 
Sir: 

Last year I won a small prize in the DicEst’s 
contest with my story, “Dog Loses His Queen.” 
You may be gratified to know it has since 
been published by The American Magazine as 
a vignette under the title “The Queen’s Move.” 

EsTHER WHITMAN Moore, 
2222 S. W. Broadway Drive, 
Portland, Oregon. 


e@ Score to date: Of the 200 winners in the 
1940 Writer’s Digest-Liberty Magazine short- 
short story contest, 46 have been sold thus far. 
Six of these sold for $100 or better, and of the 
six Liberty bought three. Results on the 
Digest-Liberty contest for 1941 will be pub- 
lished in June.—Ed. 











Writer's Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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story and play in each issue, decided by reader 
vote.” 





Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Edwin Balmer, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy. “We use short stories and short shorts; 
serials. Novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; com- 
plete novels-in-one of 50,000 words. We use im- 
portant articles on international affairs. No poetry. 
We pay high rates on acceptance.” 

Your Charm Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Muriel Babcock, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are not using 
fiction at present, but plan to in the future. We 
would want young stories preferably about the 
white collar, or working girl, and her loves and 
problems. Not to exceed 3000 words. We use ar- 
ticles from 800 to 1500 words on some aspect of 
fashion, beauty, speech, poise which comes under 
the general heading of charm for a feminine read- 
ing audience aged in the majority 17 to 25 who 
have good taste but limited income—$100 monthly 
and less. We buy photographs when they suit our 
needs. Reports are prompt. We pay $50. and up. 
on acceptance.” 


Religious Markets 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C., Editor. Issued weekly ; 
10c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use short fiction, 
between 2800 and 3000 words for adults. We use 
articles on historical, timely subjects and personal 
essays. These should run from 500 to 2800 words. 
We buy poetry. Reports are within ten days.” 





The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Roy L. Smith, Editor. Issued week- 
ly ; $2.00 a year. “We use fiction of human interest 
with religious slant. 1000 to 2500 words. We use 
articles with a religious slant on travel, religion, 
youth, family. We buy photographs and poetry. 
Reports are in two weeks. Payment .is lc a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 

The Christian-Evangelist, 2700 Pine Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. J. Edward Mosely, Acting Editor. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. No fic- 
tion material is needed. We want articles of a re- 
ligious and social nature, both historical and con- 
temporary. We buy some photographs to illustrate 
articles, 5x7 or 8x10 prints. We use poetry of a 
definitely religious or social character. Reports are 
in two weeks to two months. We pay about Yc 
a word, around $1.00 per photo, month following 
publication.” 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Frederick M. 
Lynk, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use wholesome stories of about 2000 
words. Photographs are sometimes bought when 
they accompany articles. We are slightly over- 
stocked at present on poetry. Reports are in about 
two weeks. We pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 








Beginners 


Only 
AK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “‘We are 
plied with fiction until October. After that we can 
about 2500 words 
any tin Reports are in 
ble and is 


well sup- 


use clean, wholesome fiction of 


We can use good poetry 


Payment is varia made on 


two weeks. 
publication.” 
Euclid Avenue 


Management, 1900 


Church 





Cleveland, Ohio. William H. Leach, Edito 
monthly, except August; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use articles which deal with successful 


church program in worship, finance, evangel 
building and minister’s himiletic mate 
photographs when they illustrate 
are in one to three weeks. We pay Yc a 





church 

We buy 
Reports 
word, and up.” 


Rev 


10c a 


The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebraska 
Patrick O’Connor, Editor. Issued monthly; 
“We use 
words in 
Article 


] 
controversial 


short stories of about 


Catholic 
Ori- 


not 


copy ; $1.00 a year. 
9000 to 2500 
belief and ethics. 
ental theme (not 
condescending in tone 
hand knowledge. Length, 
buy photographs. We 
are in about two weeks. 


larmony with 





material used is « 
politicial ; 
reflecting first- 
1500 words or less. W 
a little poetry. Reports 
We pay $15. for stories, 
$10. for articles; 10c 


or 
preferably 


use 
1 
about 


following acceptance ; 
a line for poetry.” 


The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Jerome Palm- 
er, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
$1.00 a year. “We of a wholesome but 
not pietistic nature from 1500 to 2500 words. These 


copy 


use stories 


stories need not be religious stories, but anything 
derogatory to good morals for the young will not 


be considered. We use personal experiences and 
observations on current events. Articles explana- 
tory of religious beliefs. Articles should not be 
longer than 2500 words. Photographs are used 
with the articles. No poetry. Reports are in five 
days. No fixed rate of payment—made on accept- 
ance.” 

Junior Teacher and Scholar, David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Rose Price, 


Editor. Issued quarterly. ‘“‘We use articles of inter- 
est to the boys and girls from 9 to 12 years. 
should be short, preferably 500 words and under, 
and be for Sunday-school 
lesson for 
helps and other Sunday- 


These 
must the type suitable 
helps. Method 
needed ; also special da 
school plans. We of the 
quality. Reports are within a month. Rate 
payment depends on type of manuscript, made fifth 
day of each month.” 


articles teachers art 


use short poetry best 


o! 


Seminary, 
LaDouceur, 
10c 
1500 
moral 


Missionary, La Salette 
York. Rev. Emile 
Issued monthly except August ; 
“We use short articles, 
Must have high 


Our Lady’s 
Altamont, New 
M.S., Editor. 
a copy; $1.00 a year 


words or a little mort 


DIGEST 


standard and literary quality. We use articles on 
outstanding moral and religious problems of 
our times. Travels, Shrines, enterprises of religious 
nature, etc., are the themes wanted. We buy pho- 
ographs. We use poems on religious subjects or of 
a moral nature. Reports are within one week or 
Rates according to length and merit of 
made on publication.” 





two are 
material, 

Pax, Little Flower Monastery, Newton, New Jer- 
sey. Peter Wachter, P.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$1.00 a year. “If a nice story with a 
background be offered us free of charge 
we may consider its publication.” 


10c a copy 


Preservation of the Faith, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. Rev. Joachim V. Benson, M.S. SS.T., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles of current interest, from 2000 to 3000 


words. Authors must know subjects. Stories of 
same length of social or moral interest; short 
poetry. All mss. given careful consideration. New 


writers should send for a sample copy before sub- 
mitting manuscript. All must enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for reply. Reports are in three 
to four weeks. Payment is on publication, accord- 
ing to merit. 

Problem Studies Teacher and Scholar, David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Rose 
Price, Editor. Issued quarterly. “We use articles 
of interest to boys and girls from 13 to 17 years 
of age. Articles be short, preferably 500 
words and under, and must be the type suitable 
Sunday-school helps. Method articles 
for teachers are needed ; also special day helps and 
We use short poetry 
Rate 


should 
for lesson 

other Sunday-school plans. 
of best quality. Reports are in one month. 


depends on type of manuscript.” 


The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, 


St. Louis, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
Editor. Issued monthly (Oct. to June); 10c a 
copy ; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories—bright, 


wholesome, entertaining. No crime, suicide or di- 
No pietistic stories. Length, 1800 to 
We want interviews with prominent 
Catholics accompanied by illustrative photos. 
Length for these is 1800 2000 words. Also 
short biographical sketches of Catholics engaged in 
unusual occupation hobby—500 words, 
We use photographs when they accom- 


vorce themes. 
2000 words. 
to 
some or 
one photo. 

articles. Reports are in about three weeks. 


1 word, on acceptance.” 


pany 
We pay lc; 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, New 
Rev. Theophane Maguire, C.P., Editor. 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
—action, moral background, pre- 
ferably Catholic. Length—2000 to 4000 words. 
Articles on modern subjects—2000 to 3500 words. 
We buy photographs. Poetry is occasionally used. 
Reports are within two to three weeks. Payment is 
lc, and up, on acceptance.” 


Jersey. 
Issued monthly ; 
use good fiction 


20c a 
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THE WRITER’S YEAR BOOK 1941 
Offers You 


80 full-packed pages of fresh 


Ideas and Inspiration 


FORTY places where a free-lance writer can live 
in a veritable Eden for "$1.00 A DAY IN 
U.S. A." 


HOW Steve Fisher beat the literary game and 
soared from Navy yarn-spinner to novelist, 
scenarist, and successful story-writer in The 
Literary Roller Coaster." 


WHYS and WHEREFORES of Daisy Bacon and 
her amazing success with LOVE STORY 
Magazine . . . in “Cobbler's Child," by 
A. M. Mathieu and "Love Story,” by Daisy 
Bacon. 


WHETHER or not a free-lancer should go to 
Manhattan . . . in "New York—Should | 
Come?" by Henry Kuttner. 


THE WAY stories are blueprinted . .. in "That's 
How Stories Are Born," by Russell Gray. 


WHERE to market cartoons . .. in "Sadie 
Ain't No Lady," by Charles McCormack. 


WHAT constitutes a Salable Detective Story 
. . . in "The Personality of a Detective 
Story," by John Nanovic. 


HOW to Make the Most of Background and 
Local Color . .. in "As Big As All Out- 
doors," by William Byron Mowre. 


ANSWERS fo all questions about selling books, 
and a complete list of all book publishers 
with the editorial requirements, and address 
of each. 





Also a Complete Galaxy of Chain 
Publishers and Their Titles 


ote 


A 48 PAGE WRITER'S NOTE BOOK included as an 
extra special free gift with every copy of ‘The 
Writer's 1941 Year Book. 


on sale now at all newsstands 
35 cents the copy 
or sent postpaid for the same price 


THE WRITER'S 1941 YEAR BOOK 
Published by WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








DIGEST 


St. Francis Home Journal, 220-37th Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Rev. Clarence Tschippert, 
O.F.M., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use fiction that is wholesome 
and uplifting, but nothing that is mushy and goody- 
goody. No less than 1000 words, no more than 
3500 words. We use articles of general interest, 
especially anything bearing on Catholic history, 
modern family, economic, social problems in the 
light of Catholic teaching. We use poetry. We 
pay about Ic per 3 words for fiction and articles; 
3c per line for poetry. More according to quality.” 





St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. Rev. 
Luke Eberle, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We are well supplied at 
present, but we are always willing to give considera- 
tion to any good fiction. We do not specify that 
stories be religious, but we accept anything that is 
clean and interesting. Would especially welcome 
stories of adventure. Preferred length is anywhere 
up to 3000 words. We would welcome well-written 
articles dealing with any topic of current interest, 
preferably written from the Catholic viewpoint. 
Our supply is rather low, hence we are anxious to 
contact authors who can meet our requirements. 
We buy photographs if they cannot be supplied 
from our files. No poetry. Reports are in two 
weeks. Payment for stories is % to Yec per word; 
for articles, from 2 to 1c per word. As a rule pay- 
ment is made upon publication; by arrangement, 
upon acceptance.” 


Sunday School Home Fournal, David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Issued quar- 
terly. Rose Price, Editor. “We use articles of 
special interest to shut-ins and aged people as well 
as other adults who prefer a devotional guide and 
less help combined. Articles should be short, pre- 
ferably 500 words and under and must be the 
type suitable for Sunday-school lesson helps. Meth- 
od articles for teachers are needed; also special 
day helps and other Sunday-school] plans. Short 
poetry of best quality is used. Reports in one 
month. Rate of payment depends upon type of 
manuscript.” 


The Sunday School Times, 325 N. Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Philip E. How- 
ard, Jr., Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.25 
a year. “We use stories for ‘Children at Home’ 
department, from 500 to 700 words in length; 
attractive, well written, and may have a spiritual 
touch or not. Adult home reading stories, 1500 
words, wholesome, natural, and with a distinctly 
religious tone are used also. Brief articles on 
methods of work in church or Sunday-school or 
Bible study, plans which have actually been tried 
and have succeeded are wanted. We use short 
verse, distinctly spiritual. Reports are in two to 
three weeks. Payment is on acceptance and varies 
with departments.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Pulp Paper Markets 


Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use science-based fiction telling stories of the future. 
Center interest on people and their re-actions to 
and relationship with the advanced social and 
economic technology of the future. Stories may 
be in the following lengths: 5000 to 6500 words ; 
10,000 to 15,000 words; and serials, 30,000 to 
60,000 words. Fact articles on new aspects of 
science to 6000 words. These fact articles should 
be written by experts in one specialty with audience 
of specialists in other fields of science in mind. 
Physicists are laymen to biochemists. Reports 
are in three days to a week. We pay lc, up, 
immediately on acceptance.” 

Exciting Love, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
10c a copy; 40c a year. “We use novels of love 
written in a smooth manner. Lengths: novel, 
30,000 words; short stories, 3000 to 5000 words. 
Reports are in two weeks. We pay Yc a word, 
and up.” 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries combined with Fan- 
tastic Novels, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; 75c a year. “We use science-fiction ; 
fantasy, weird, in lengths from 1000 to 9000 
words. We also use poetry. Reports are in sev- 
eral weeks. We pay Ic, and up.” 


Inside Detective Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want fact crime stories of about 6000 words: 
photos must be available; some articles from 500 
to 2000 words are also used—with one photo if 
possible. Stress sensational police work, fast ac- 
tion, mystery and suspense. With woman interest. 
Must be taken from actual police records. Re- 
ports are in about three weeks or a month. We 
pay 2c a word, and up, on acceptance—extra 
payment for photos.” 


Marvel Stories, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use pseudo-science 
stories of all length to 30,000 words. Girl inter- 
est is preferred, but no sex for its own sake. Off- 
trail plots will have best chance with us. Reports 
are in ten days. We pay Yac a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Modern Love, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use novelettes up to 
15,000 words; shorts all lengths to 7000 words. 
We want modern love stories of all kinds with 
heroines of all kinds. These can be told from 
man’s angle, but girl’s angle is preferred. Can 
be slightly daring but only slightly. Conventional 
happy and moral endings are preferred, but off- 
trail story will have chance if it is unusually good. 
Reports are in ten days. We pay Yec a word, on 
acceptance.” 





BOOKS NEEDED! 


Publishers are still calling for books. Just 
placed another with The Crime Club. 

If you have a book you want published 
why not express it to me? It may be ex- 
actly what some publisher wants. 

Ten dollars is my service fee for reading 
and submitting. If your book is publish- 
able, this is your only expense until I 
place it. Then I get ten per cent of what- 
ever it brings. 

You could waste more than ten dollars 
trying to find your publisher. There are 
so many book publishers. 

Now is the time when publishers are filling 
their Holiday lists. 

Writers of short fiction and articles should 
send for my Magazine Map which lists 
nearly four hundred editorial checkbooks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St. New York City 


In the heart of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS 


WE LIVE BY IT. That's why we satisfy! Every regular service 
feature PLUS six-year active ee Very gar cog done 
as reasonably as you could desire, satisfy you ou don’t 
pay. 40c per 1,000 up to 10,000; Sse thereafter. po lengths, 
plays, special. 


RICHARD & RICHARD 
(The pledge of satisfaction) 
P. ©. Box 1922, Washington, D. C. 








POETS: 


ay EIDOGRAPH POETRY BOOK CONTEST closes 
31. Send 25c¢ for magazine containing Official Entry 
Bek: 1941 Prize Program, description of Help Yourself 
Handbooks ($1 each) listing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas, Texas 











NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE, dedicated to the 
promotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. “Write 
or telephone, Graces Bowes. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 








LIBYA 


Editors seek writers who can write 
their kind of copy. Learn the type 
you can write best—and sell! Send 


for professional writers FREE Market 
Test which shows the way to write MA 
for pay. Act now, while you have be 3 T 
this opportunity. No obligation. 

Mail postcard for test—FREE. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 669, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Writing Can Be Fun! 


If you want recognition and intelligent heip 
with your writing 


you will be interested in the new magazine 
by and for the sincere writer, whether be 
ginner or expert, The Writer’s Forum 


All subscribers receive free criticism servic 


Published material is written by subscribers 
and they are paid for it. The magazine itself 
is not only technically helpful, but each issue 
is a revelation of the quality and vitality to 
be found in contemporary writing for which 
no market is available. 


Thirty-five cents will bring you a sample 


copy and the privilege of sending us one 
story, poem, or article for constructive criti- 


cism and possible publication 


THE WRITER'S FORUM 


A project of The Antioch Press 


which is 


affiliated with Antioch College 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 








YOU CAN WIN! 


Prize Contests pay rich rewards! My Stu- 
dents are winning! Their 1940 Major 
Prizes included 9 $5,000 Prizes. Their 
1941 Major Prizes include 10 of the first 
13 Nash Cars to be awarded in the Old 
Dutch Cleanser Limerick Contest. 


You, too, can win! My PERSONAL COACH- 
ING COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE 
will bring you the Secrets of Winning that are 
winning for America’s biggest Winners 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation 
\ penny postal will bring you a gift copy 
of my newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN” containing a CONTEST CAL- 
ENDAR of current prize offers, the finest win- 
ning help procurable for the big $27,500 Palm- 
olive Soap Contest, and over 100 WINNING 
ENTRIES in recent contests 


Write NOW! Simply ask for the free Bulletin" 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Popular Love, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use stories with 
human interest touch and emotional love. Lengths: 
novel, 45,000 words; short stories, 3000 to 5000 
words. Reports are in two weeks. We pay Yac 
a word, and up.” 

Thrilling Love, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use short stories 
from 3000 to 6000 novelets, 8000 to 
10,000 words; novels, 15,000 words. Reports are 
We pay Ic a word.” 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. We use 
stories of western romance, with plenty of action. 
Lengths: short stories, 3000 to 6000 words; 
novelets, 8000 and 10,000 words; novels, 15,000 
to 20,000 words. We report in two weeks and pay 
Yac a word, and up.” 

Uncanny Stories, 
York City. 


bi-monthly ; 


words ; 


in two weeks. 


330 West 42nd Street, New 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
10c a copy. ‘We use pseudo-science 
and fantasy and weird stories of all lengths to 
30,000 words. Girl interest is preferred, also off- 
trail plots. No sex for own sake. Reports are 
in ten days. We pay Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Unknown Fantasy Fiction, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want pure fantasy, without science basis ot 
‘explanation,’ humor or psychological horror. Type 
of material wanted can be understood only by 
Shorts, 3000 to 6000 words; 
10,000 to 15,000 words; short, com- 
plete novels, to 35,000 words. We use short verse 


reading magazine. 
novelette S, 


on fantasy subjects—very off-trail. No stock 
ghosts, goblins and vampires wanted. Reports 
are in three days to a week. We pay ic. up, 


immediately on acceptance.” 


Trade Paper Markets 

American Import & Export Bulletin, 8 Bridge 
Street, New York City. John F. Budd, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We use foreign trade articles—import, export, 
shipping. We buy photographs very seldom. No 
poetry. Articles should run around 500 words. 
Payment depends on article, made on acceptance.” 

The Camping Magazine, State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Bernard S. Mason, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly except July and September ; 
$2.00 a year. ‘‘We use articles on 
of organized camping or camp activi- 
photographs. 
Poetry is used occasionally. We report in one 
week. No payment is made for material used.” 

Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. P. W. Blackford, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
are interested only in thrilling, true adventure 
unusual historical oddities and characters 
We prefer 


330 S. 


25c a copy; 
any phase 


ties—group work, etc. We buy 


in features of from 1000 to 2000 words. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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one or two photos to illustrate and these paid 
for according to size and with a 
of 50c and a maximum of $1.50 per picture. Wi 


immediately 5 


value minimum 


report on manuscripts and pay 25c 
per column inch, on publication.” 

The Driller, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Robert Myers, Assistant Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles and 
features from 600 to 2000 words, dealing with 
subjects of interest to water well drillers. Also 
unusual irrigation problems, djfficult well sinking, 
exceptional success of some driller features are 
wanted. We buy photographs related to water 
well industry. Reports are made on scripts within 
one month. We pay Ic, on publication.” 

Drilling, Guardian Life Building, Dallas, Texas 
Ted. W. Mayborn, Editor. Issued monthly ; $3.00 
a year. “We have little need for technical 
terial, but we do have a need for short subjects 
and personalities directly in oil drilling business. 
Writers in any oil area are needed for occasional 
articles, photos, personalities. Suggest writing for 
further information. We report promptly 
scripts. Payment is lc a word, $1.00 per photo, 
by arrangement or on publication. Higher rates 
available on assignments.” 

Grain @& Feed fFournals, 332 
Street, Room 900, Chicago, Illinois. 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
a year. “We do not fiction, but we like 
cle material that is unusual or novel and which 
relates to wholesale grain merchants or new facil- 
ities for handling bulk grain. We also use photo- 
graphs. We report on scripts when they are pub- 
lished. Payment is $3 per 1000 words used.” 

Paper Sales, 612 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. John Scott, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want news of all 
types about the activities of coarse paper mer- 
chants and their salesmen. Also short articles 
(150 to 250 words) on new or unusual ideas which 
improved sales, bettered service, reduced 
or in any other way helped merchants and 
salesmen. We use longer articles of 1000 
similar subjects. One cent, an publica- 


ma- 


on 


So. La Salle 
R. R. Rossing, 
$2.00 


use arti- 


have 
costs 
their 
words on 
tion.” 
Rubber 
City. M. 
25c a copy; 
articles on rubber 
Occasionally we general articles 
management, etc., of rubber factories. 
photographs. Reports are in ten days. We pay 
$8 per feature page, including photos, with pay- 
ment on 10th of month following publication.” 
Sir: = 
South America is in the _ lime-light. 
readers of the WritTEer’s Dicest might 
have commercial or travel information in regards 
to the southern part of the South American 
continent. Free of charge I will be very pleased 
to answer any inquiries addressed to me by your 


New York 
monthly : 
technical 
processing. 
concerning 
We 


West 57th 
E. Lerner, Editor. Issued 
$2.00 a year. “We 
compounding and 


Age, 250 Street, 
use 


use 
use 





Many 


wish to 


readers. I am an Argentine author who _ has 
travelled extensively. Eric PrxTon, 
Calle Rivadavia 409, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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EARTHBOUND 


| THERE a strange, ethereal 
mental cord that binds the 
consciousness of those departed 
from this world with those who 
remain? Is psychic phenomena 
a farce or fact? Let the Rosi- 
crucians (not a religious organ- 
ization), reveal the satisfying 
truths about these mysteries of 
self to you. Write for free intro- 
ductory Sealed Book. Address: 
Scribe P. I. B. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE CAMORC) CALIFORNIA 











perpapend AGENTS FOR yOu 








need to remain unrecognized or unsold. Books, short 
es. articles, radio scripts, plays, verse criticized, 
~i and marketed. 14 years helping new writers. Write 


details today 


AMERICAN WRITERS LABORATORY 
7 South Dearborn St., Dept. D-5, Chicago, Ill. 


- WRITERS—HERE’S HOW ! 











My new book. A 
complete course 
$1.00 








mg 'F—YOU ARE SEEKING o CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
S, 'F—you'd like all r VISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS 
g@ if—you desire PLOTS. Brot TYPING or GHOST WRITING 
a iF—you wish a PERSONALIZED course in ANY WRITING, 

@ iF—you’'ll give me the chance, I'll help you too. Low rates 
®, Free resubmissions. Writing classes in Chicago Loop (.50 
5 

a 
= MILDRED I. REID 
4, Author and Literary Technicist 
4, 213112 RIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 
& 


aaa aT aaa a aaa a aaa" aaa” 
TYPING 








is easy. It’s care and knowledge of punctuation, 
spelling, manuscript preparation, that make the dif- 
ference. I can type over 100 ‘words a minute, so I 
can give conscientious attention to every client at 40c 
per thousand words; 10% off for repeat orders and 
lengths over 10,000. Extra copy, of course. 
BON 
P. O. Box 36 Winter Garden, Fla. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 














An author says, ‘“‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the 
quality of your material the best I have foun 

30 9x12 and 30 9'2x12', ° . .$1.00 

40 6x 9 and 40 6'2x 9% - 1.00 

65 No. 10 and 65 No. 11 oa a 
STATIONERY SPECIAL: 200 single —— Ivory Laid Paper 
100 envelopes, Brown, Green or Blu Ink, $1. Request com- 
plete list supplies and used Writers Bo ks. West of Rockies or 
Canada add 10¢ to prices. 

* 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open to 
all oy Thousands are familiar with this HELPFUL 
SERVICE since 1918 
Our Gomaanaae professional staff will revise and typewrite manu- 


r submission to publication at SPECIAL RATES. 
+ wanted for publication Inquiries invited. 
Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
LTTE ct including carbon copy 30c thousand 
words up to S000 words or less. Above SOOO words lower rates. 


WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 
















ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. AG writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppore 
tunities in Advertising,”” and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept, 3055 Chicago, U, S, A. 
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The Beginner 
Has A Field... 


If you are willing to sell FOR SMALL 
CHECKS your commercial writing 
career can pay dividends right from 
the start! 


SEND FOR FREE DETAILS 
of how 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING” 


can bring your first sale and many 
hundred small fiction sales after that. 


* One of the lowest priced, individual per- 
sonal training courses available—backed by 
a SINCERE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. 





The SUMMER RADIO WORKSHOP 


If you are planning to take 
A VACATION 
If you want to learn to 
WRITE FOR RADIO 
You can do BOTH for the price of ONE 
At Beautiful SEVEN MAPLES 


Acres of woods and farmlands in northern New York 


ROWING—SWIMMING—HORSES 
ABUNDANT DELICIOUS FOOD and 


a complete course in 


THE TECHNIQUE OF WRITING FOR RADIO 


By an Instructor who has written, produced and partici- 
pated in over 250 broadcasts in New York City. Author 
of short stories in Liberty, Love Story, etc. Formerly: 
Director, Federal Radio Division. Instructor, Writing for 
Radio, League of American Writers. 


AT PRESENT DIRECTING 
"The Writer and Your Life," Station WNYC 


Thursdays at 8 P. M. Eastern D.S.T. 














ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
ung and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
Book Department 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohlo 














DIGEST 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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FOR JUNE 


a: . THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS IN YOUR SECTION. Who organized 
the first Sunday School there, where it was 
held? Include facts about the earliest teach- 
ers. The superintendent and highlights of 
his religious activities. You want to show 
what the first Sunday Schools meant for the 
population. Open with a statement con- 
cerning the number of Sunday Schools in 
your state today; then, in contrast, picture 
the situation in pioneer times. In the article 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 


shed some light on Robert Raikes, the 
“father” of the Sunday School. 
2: A WOMAN PHILANTHROPIST OF YOUR 


STATE. Her many acts of benefaction; large 
gifts to colleges and other institutions. Not- 
able events in the philanthropist’s life. 


3: From the air- 
port manager learn about some brothers— 
the more, the better—who are well-known 
aviators, either commercially or privately. 


4: THE FARM LIFE OF INDIANS, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. Interview students of Indian 
lore and historians of your state; a visit to 
an Indian reservation would yield consider- 
able “dope.” Tribes of your state who en- 
gaged extensively in agriculture. What crops 
of the Red-Man did the white settlers adopt? 


5: THE HISTORY THE GOVERNMENT 
SEAT OF YOUR couNTy. The founders; 
early settlers of distinction; officials, particu- 
larly mayors, past and present. Who laid 
out the county seat, and how was the name 
derived? 


6: 


DUELS 


BROTHERS IN AVIATION. 


OF 


PISTOLS THAT WERE USED IN FAMOUS 
OF YOUR STATE. Does some nearby 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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museum contain such relics? See descendants 
of the principals and obtain the story of 
the duels from them. Give a vivid descrip- 
tion of the duels, mostly in the descendants’ 
own words. 


7: THE ADVENT OF THE BICYCLE. Cen- 
ter your article around the oldest bicycle 
rider in your city; interview him for his re- 
collections. Do any local citizens have in 
their possession some early models? Who in- 
vented the bike? Use of bicycles in warfare. 
Idea: Bicycling is more than a boy’s sport. 
The editor would like a picture of an early 
bicycle. For your “lead,” quote an early 
newspaper or magazine advertisement of 
this method of locomotion. 


8: THE FIRST MINISTER OF YOUR CITY. 
Details about his life. The churches which 
the pioneer clergyman served. How has he 
been honored—by a monument? His salary. 
Can any local residents offer any reminis- 
cences? Are any of his descendants in the 
ministry? Portray the significance of this 
minister, by means of anecdotes. How the 
early preachers rode horseback and could 
fight Indians as well as pray. Photograph 
one of the churches where he preached. 
MARKET: A local newscpaper. 





9: THE PRESIDENT OF AN ART SOCIETY 
OF YOUR STATE. His or her art career; the 
honors which have been earned by him or 
her. Outstanding paintings. Whom does 
he or she consider the most promising artists 
in the state? MARKET: State newspapers. 


10: FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. More than one thou- 
sand of them are published in the nation. 
Contact foreigners of your city for informa- 
tion. The most popular features of these 
newspapers. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


11: A WOMAN IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERV- 
Ice . Has a lady of your state, or of a nearby 
state, filled diplomatic positions for Uncle 
Sam? Her activities prior to her appoint- 
ment. 


12: THE HOBBIES OF THE LOCAL CHIEF 
OF POLICE. 


13: THE HISTORY OF THE STATE BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. The founders; the 





-Hollywood representation. 





DREAMING OF 
CHECKS 
ROLLING IN??? 


It's fun! But can you CASH those 
checks? If you can't—why not? Maybe 
you haven't found the agent who fits 
your particular needs. Maybe you 
haven't hit the correct markets. I am 
a highly trained critic with editorial 
experience, I know the markets. If you 
are dissatisfied or discouraged with 
your writing results I can help you 
meet the editorial requirements and 
help you turn those dream checks into 


REAL CHECKS. 
BUT I AM HONEST! | give you frank, 


honest criticism if your mss. are not 
ready to sell. I give you competent 
constructive help. My criticisms are 
based on YOUR individual needs. 


IF your manuscripts can be made sal- 
able I'll show you how to make them 
salable. Your object and mine is to 
SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, whether 
they be short stories, novelettes, book 
length fiction or non-fiction. 


Any agent has plenty of interest in a 
BIG NAME WRITER—I have too. But 
I have the same interest in New writers. 
Remember, I personally place your 
manuscripts on the desks of editors ac- 
tively buying your type of material. 


All any of us can do is just talk in an 
ad—send me a manuscript and let me 
SHOW you my criticism and SALES 
service. 
FEES 

$2 from 1,000 te 3,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$3 from 3,000 to 6,000 words $10 from 25,000 te 50,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 to 10,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 


Fees based on individual mss., not aggregate 
wordage, and must be enclosed with submis- 
sion, together with return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. 10% commission on 
sales. Eight day reporting schedule. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 
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CAUGHT SHORT ON vena SHORTS! 


Been selling "em 15 year I'd 
one to HOUSEHOLD than any 

McKinley, Har Tex (They 
revise it, they ha z | i 1} 
SELLING ALL TY 
News Synd., in Sc h 
clients have suit 
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JOHN KIERAN 
114 Chester Ave. Danville, lil. 


» Work with Actual 7 
yond WRITERS 


We have al 
able to you f in ictior 
Write for Free Geass Folder 

THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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MATHILDE WElLe Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, ablished in San 
Francisco. Books, short articles 
criticized and marketed. Send for circular 


535 Geary Street, 


is now est 


stories, and verse 


San Francisco 





COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION SERVICES 


Typing 40c per 1,000 words, discount on books. 
Revisions. Personal letter service. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


414—13 Street Equitable Bidg. 
Oakland, California 


NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS - 


whose stories are not selli ng need expert revision of their 
scripts Twenty years’ rience qualifies me to 
render that assistance ries ‘‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agents and clients hi y praise my work 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report on 
one story if you mention Writer’s Digest 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 











23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 











FREE - Inside Information 
Tells you where to sell EOE TAO 
RITERS: 


fiction, radio scripts — W 
what material trade pa- §} 
\y Markets end, matnods | 


pers and syndicates want 
te fon ‘MAGAZINE ©: 












—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets 


Where to Sell 
Contest News 


Short Story 
Critique 





Interviews with 
Famous Authors 


and Methods Mag., Dept. 
5-K, Hollywood, Calif. 
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growth of the organization. Statistics, pre- 


sented in an entertaining manner, would em- 


phasize the progress. 


14: FLAG The first flag of your 
Obtain your data from the state his- 
The designer of the present state 
1corporate biographical material. 
patriotism of your state in the 
State 


DAY. 
state. 

torian. 
flag ; 
Play up ps 
MARKET: 


15: FATHER’S 
His lif 
his children, and al 


him up. 


16: How RECEIVED THEIR NAMES. 
For instance, the secretary bird was so named 
a group of feathers at the back 
a person of pens 


newspapers. 


The oldest father 
story. How he reared 
sO aah his father brought 


DAY. 


in your city. 


BIRDS 


because of 
of the 


placed behind the ear. 


17: THE 


STATE IN POINT OF 


head, reminding 


LIBRARIAN OF 
SERVICE. The 
served in 


YOUR 
various 
this ca- 


OLDEST 


ibraries which she has 
lik hich she | 


pacity. Her own ideas about library opera- 
tion and recent improvements. Amusing 
incidents in the life of a librarian. Theme: 


Take a photograph 


MARKET: 


Her devotion to her job. 
of the subject while she is at work. 
State 


newspapers. 


FEMININE SEX 
A LOCAL RIFLE CLUB. 

Have they served 
Stress the value of 
fire women. 
Slant: Gone are the days when the so-called 
“Weaker Sex” entertained fears of handling 
Pictures of attractive femmes in sports 
MARKET: A local news- 


18: MEMBERS OF THE 
WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
Their feats with the 
as officials of the 
a knowledge of 


un. 
club? 


irms among 


fcuns. 

sale eae lesired 
are always aesireda. 
paper. 


19: HISTORIC 
olde St 


LOCALLY. What 
any follow the 
trail? 


STREETS 
streets ? Do 
Indian 


are the 


course of an ancient 


20: 


BARS. 


HOW DAN CUPID WORKS BEHIND JAIL 
Romances that have blossomed while 
and belle served time. Enumer- 
ate cases in which victims of Cupid’s arrows 
married during confinement. The out- 
romances and marriage 
prison. Have doomed men 
state claimed brides or 
their death? 


swain have 
were 
come of outstanding 
of criminals in 
and women of your 


bridegrooms on the eve of 
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Try Sending It To the Hero 
Sir: 

May we rely on your kindness to help us locate 
an author as you did just about a year ago? 

The author, Robert Cooper, sent us a short 
short titled “Trolley Trouble.’ On editing the 
story, we found that, due to the fact that the yarn 
was written in letter form, the address typed at 
the upper right-hand corner of page 1 was that of 
the hero’s, and that Mr. Cooper’s own address was 
not shown anywhere on the manuscript. 

The story appeared in our papers May 13th 
and Mr. Cooper’s check is on my desk. It’s a prize 
check, too, for the story was awarded our weekly 
bonus. 

Mr. Cooper may not see this published explana- 
tion, but if any of his friends should do so, we'd 
appreciate word as to the writer’s address. 


Mrs. A. P. Watpo, Fiction Editor, 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
75 West St., New York City. 














One Month—$24,500! 
Sir: 

We were interested by the letter published in 
your Forum from Dodd, Mead & Co. about the 
sale of Steve Fisher’s novel, “J Wake Up Scream- 
ing,” to pictures for $7,500. This sale was, as you 
may know, the second Mr. Fisher made to this 
studio within the same month—the other being 
“Red Cross Girl,’ for which the price was coa- 
siderably higher—$17,000.00. 

Maupe SMYTHE. 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, 
Studios, Beverly Hills, California. 
® Ten years ago, Steve Fisher was alone in a little 
room in New York, with a pawn ticket for a type- 
writer. His thrilling fight up hill is told in the 
Writer’s 1941 Year Book titled: “The Literary 
Roller Coaster.” 





Fannie Hurst Sold Her 86th, First 
Sir: 

Perhaps this little note may serve to encourage 
some beginner. I wrote my first story in March 
1935 and six years later, April 1941, my agent, 
Mr. Blassingame, made my first sale to Western 
Story with the 79th story I’d written; then fol- 
lowed it up five days later with two more sales 
to Popular Publications. 

H. A. DeRosso. 
Cary Road, Hurley, Wis. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$2.00 the year, Yol. 21, Na. 


9. Entered as second cless matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cin., O., 





- NAHMA . 
Vacation School 


for 
Writers, Artists and Photographers 


AUGUST 10 to 23 


Enjoy an unique vacation in picturesque 
Nahma, an old-time lumber village at the top 
of Lake Michigan in the Hiawatha National 
Forest. Golfing, fishing, swimming, hiking and 
outdoor sports. 


COURSES: 

PHOTOGRAPHY— 

Frank Scherschel, Lyman Atwell, 

Rooks and Marion Strahl. 
WRITING— 

Frederic Nelson Litten, Warren Beck, 

Jack McMurragh, George Victor Martin, 

Arnold Mulder, Lester Dent, Don Bolt and 

Peter DeVries. 


Dale 


DRAMATICS— 
LeRoy Stahl, Joe Callaway and Barton 
Rees Pogue. 
PAINTING— 
Lester Bentley. 
Write to 


NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL 
Nahma, Michigan 


“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 




















Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. i we 
S.A, 
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2 WrirTer’s DicEst 


Becomes Correspondent For Two 
Newspapers 

“After graduating from N. I. A., I 
became news correspondent for the 
New Orleans States and the morning 
paper, the Times-Picayune. I received 
top space rates from both papers. I 
have already netted $175.57 and proved 
by actual experience that N. I. A. in- 
struction is astoundingly efficient and 
accurate in charting the course of 
aspiring writers.’”-—Mrs. D. B. Turn- 
bull, 1914 Esplanade Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 


"How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?" 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 





First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. Con- 
spicuous success has come to both young and old 


writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words ata news- 
pever copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Aethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn To Write By WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘“‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you are going 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection; they have 
no time to waste giving constructive 
criticism. 





The Fe 4. = ven where _ are ReorTicesé 
wrong and why, and shows you what to 
do about it. Men 21 to 35 


No need to hesi- 
tate to test your 


A Chance To Test 


writing ability, 

Yourself even though you 

Our unique writing Aptitude Test tells are of conscription 
whether you possess the fundamental age. N.I.A. agrees 


to refund in full 
the tuition of any 
one accepted as a 
student, who is 


qualities necessary to successful writing 
—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our Editors think subsequently call- 
about you. Newspaper Institute of ed for military 
America, One Park Avenue, New York. service. 

(Founded 1925) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dicest, June. 





Me | 


Address 
(All corr fid 1. 





No salesman will call. 7H561) 





A New Idea; and a Good One 
Sir: 

The following item, just clipped out of to- 
night’s paper,* may be of interest to many 
writers. Moreover, it may also put many of the 
readers of this magazine to thinking—or, in one 
specific word, scheming: 

“Danville Public Library believes in giving bud- 
ding authors a break while beating publishers to 
the draw. 

“Any writer may drop his manuscript into a 
box, to be read by the public. Readers are invited 
to write their comment on a blank page at the 
end of the manuscript, and the commentators 
don’t pull their critical punches. 

“In a two-week period, 60 manuscripts were 
dropped in the box and the contents perused 
freely by the people who dropped in for a quiet 
evening of reading. The manuscripts ranged 
from serious essays to fiction. They do not go 
out for circulation. 

“The box was suggested by Frederick N. Sager, 
who believes that many writers of ability never 
have anything published because they are too shy, 
or don’t know how to go about it.” 

J. S. Moore, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 
*Buffalo Evening News; April 24th edition. 





Sir: 

Will you kindly include the following in your 
next issue’s listing of writers’ markets: 

The School of Domestic Arts and Science Press 
invites writers to submit manuscripts of merit on 
subjects of interest to the American woman. The 
material must be new, bright and popular in treat- 
ment. Information on interiors, housekeeping 
methods, cooking, personal charm and beauty, 
home nursing, decoration, entertaining and similar 
subjects will be welcome. Short manuscripts are 
preferred but all lengths will be considered. Ad- 
dress all manuscripts or correspondence to Bonnie 
Evans, School of Domestic Arts and Science, 
350 Belden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

BonnizE Evans 





Intellectual "Little Magazine” 
Sir: 

Freedom & Unity is a new quarterly publica- 
tion issued February, May, August and November 
of each year, devoted to philosophical and psy- 
chological comment on public affairs. It aims also 
to interpret life in various fields of activity in 
terms of loss or gain to liberty and human unity. 
This is approached from six angles: aesthetic, 
economic, genetic, mental hygienic and intellectual. 

Each issue is built around a particular theme. 
August-October issue will be devoted to the topic, 
“Occupations as determinants of character and 
interests.” Three months later the November- 
January issue will deal with “The unbottling of 
repressed energies.” And still later, February-April 
number will discuss “The place of self-discipline 
in the modern outlook.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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June, 1941 


Freedom and Unity desires to bring to its read- 
ers articles and contributions which may be factual, 
analytical or poetical. Articles should not exceed 
5000 words. Payment made on publication. In- 
tending contributors are advised to study the maga- 
zine carefully. Write, enclosing 25c for sample 
copy, to The Editor, Freedom and Unity, 220 The 
Uplands, Berkeley, Calif. 

Pryns Hopkins, Editor. 





Sir: 

We are prepared to give consideration to arti- 
cles that deal with merchandising china and glass. 
For those found acceptable we will pay one cent 
a word and one dollar for each photograph used. 
Desirable length is very roughly 1,000 words and 
one or two photographs must accompany manu- 
script. 

We want stories that tell how stores sell their 
china and glass, and that describe in detail the 
devices and selling schemes used to promote sales 
of china and glass. The more unusual and effect- 
ive the merchandising ideas embodied in the story 
the more likely we are to accept the story. 

The Pottery and Glass Salesman, 
WriiuiaM R. Bow er, 
Associate Editor, 
160 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Brooklyn Writers 
Sir: 

I have noticed during the past year more and 
more reference to writers clubs of some form or 
other far and wide. I have never noticed though 
anything in that connection as to Brooklyn. 

I would be glad to take up with any other 
Brooklynite writer the ways and means towards 
forming such a club here. 


Joun T. FoLtiansseez, 
466 Second St., Brooklyn, New York. 





Hollywood Writer's Club 
Sir: 
The Writers Round Table, Inc., Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, was founded in April, 1937 and maintain- 
ing since then, Club Rooms in the Hollywood 
Hotel. Its articles of corporation state the organi- 
zation seeks to provide a club which shall serve 
as a national center for men and women writers 
and those interested in the creative arts. Its 
membership is chiefly professional with an allow- 
ance made for ambitious non-professionals. In- 
formation in full regarding the Club may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Chairman, Miss Jaime 
Palmer. 
THe WrITER’s Rounp TABLE, 
Hollywood Hotel, 
Hollywood, California. 





Gags on Commission 
Sir: 

In past issues of Wrirer’s Dicest I have no- 
ticed a list of cartoonists who buy cartoon gags. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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“Worth the Money? 


Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 
ever before. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


. «has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 











—_—_ 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. Published April, 1940; revised December, 


1940. 

This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 19 In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1940 copy in on a 


1941 Writer’s Market by paying only $1. The 1941 
edition will not be ready for 5 months. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST : . . 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1941 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of “The 
1941 Writer’s Market.’’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 

Name 

Address inaee Rieter Sageeawee 

City Rosin tereseaicns 


My ouhecsigtlon is O new ( renewal ( extension 
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DOLE HALL 


Here dwell both 
staff and Confer- 


ence members. 











THE OLIVET WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AT OLIVET, MICHIGAN 


JULY 20th to AUGUST 2nd 
Offers 

To men and women who desire to make progress 
in the field of writing— 

Two weeks of intensive study under the friendly 
guidance and counsel of a group of distin- 
guished American and English authors. 

The staff includes: W. H. Auden; Lillian 
Lauferty:; James Laughlin; Katherine Anne 
Porter; Glenway Wescott; Glen Gosling; Nan- 
nine Joseph; LeRoy W. Snell and others to be 


announced. Write for bulletin. 
Address 


ROBERT G. RAMSAY 


Olivet College Olivet, Michigan 











Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 


With increased production slated there is a ready market 
for vital stories reflecting human problems—romance, ad- 
venture, business—everything in life. Originality in basic 
idea is what counts. 

So dig in and come up with something better than the 
other fellow writes arid you'll be on your way upward 
My clients are established authors as well as new writers, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can new writers reach this lucrative 
market. Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 











Work with prem 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















WRITE STORIES FOR PAY! 


writers who can write ] 
their kind of copy. Learn the type i = 
you can write best—and sell Send a = 


for professional writers FREE Market ag 





Test which shows the way to write 
for pay. Act now, while you have 
this opportunity. No obligation. 
Mail postcard for test—FREE, 


Comfort Writer’s Servies, Dept. 695, St. Louls, Mo. 








s 


Writer’s Digeet ie your best 


iatreduction when 


If this service is still offered; you may also list 
my name. 

I am interested in all types of ideas which 
might be used in any of the better magazines and 
prefer gags aimed at Collier’s or the Post. I 
will pay a commission of 25% for any original 
gags I draw up and sell, payment to be made 
after I have received my check. 

Within the past six months I have sold to Lib- 
erty, Rotarian, American Legion, American Boy, 
Successful Farming, Boy’s Life, Minicam, etc. 

GLENN BALu 
213 Woodruff Building, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


For a splendid list of markets for cartoons see 
the Writer’s Year Book (35c). There is only a 
small market for gags; therefore if you are a 
gag man better tie in with a cartoonist.—Ed. 
Source For Military Information 
Sir: 

From time to time many of your authors will 
undoubtedly have occasion to deal with subjects 
of military interest. We shall be glad to place the 
facilities of the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations at their disposal. 

We are frequently asked to furnish material for 
manuscripts in preparation, and to correct data 
which has been made inaccurate by recent changes 
within the Army. In many cases such conferences 
or correspondence have opened up new lines of 
interest for authors. Although the majority of 
contacts have naturally been with writers of 
non-fiction, we are often able to provide fiction 
writers with background material. 

It is the policy of the War Department to fa- 
cilitate publication of information concerning our 
Army. This Bureau exists for that specific pur- 
We shall be glad of every opportunity to 
serve you or any professional authors. 


our 


pose. 


F. V. FirzGera.p, 
Major, Quartermaster Corps, 
Chief, Special Assignment Branch, 
Washington, D. C. 


A New "Little Magazine” 
Sir: 

The Silver Bough, a literary quarterly, Dion 
O’Donnol, editor, will make its initial appearance 
on June 7. Editorial needs are material of a high 
technical quality with more than “surface” vision; 
poems of quality—any form up to 50 lines. There 


will be a special department for experimental 
poems. Unusual stories, off the beaten track— 
1,000 words maximum; articles featuring per- 


sonalities with a news angle, 250 to 300 words. 
The best way to understand our policy is to read 
Special offer to prospective con- 
tributors, single copy, 35c. Payment for material 
used, made by 


the magazine. 

arrangement 

Wacon & Star, Publishers, 
1823 Sawtelle Blvd., 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 
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JUNE, 


Four Line Jingles 
Sir: 
The Squirt Company, 415 N. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California, is in the market for 
jingles, four lines long, each line from 3 to 6 
syllables in length. The jingle should depict the 
actions of an imaginary litthe SQUIRT character 
and have a punch line for the last line. Humorous 
jingles are much preferred. We will pay $5.00 for 
each jingle accepted, and all material will be 
returned if not accepted, PROVIDED a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Address: Department W, The Squirt Company, 
415 North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California, 
attention of Lee Mitchell, advertising promotion 
department. This is a year-round market, and we 
can use only the best. 

Lee MITCHELL, 
The Squirt Company. 
® Squirt is a bottled soft drink.—Ed. 


Juvenile Radio Serials 
Sir: 

At the present time we are giving consideration 
to radio dramas and serials suitable for commercial 
broadcast. We are not so much interested in 
“name” writers as we are in discovering clever 
material. Therefore all submissions are accorded 
the same treatment. 

Our requirements are varied. We are looking 
for juvenile plays running either fifteen or thirty 
minutes and serials of 26 to 52 episodes. These 
should not be the usual blood-and-thunder type 
but better written educational entertainment that 
meets Parent-Teacher requirements. 

Adult drama is also wanted but we are not in- 
terested in heavy melodramatic or pulpish stuff. 

Rates of payment depend entirely on radio 
facilities used and outstanding work. 

We have had a call recently from a theatrical 
organization making a circle stock showing in the 
Camps and Defense Units. Three-act single-set 
plays are wanted. Themes required are comedy, 
mystery and domestic. Adults are cast only. 

Paut CRUGER, 
5800 Carlton Way, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Radio Plays and Serials 
Sir: 

We need good Off-trail, Quality, and Commer- 
cial Radio Plays of 27 minutes “air” length; as 
well as Serials, Program Ideas, and Dramatic 
series consisting of complete stories each broad- 
cast. 

In preparing series or serials, submit only one 
script and a synopsis of at least six more. 

We charge no reading fees, nor make no other 
charge unless the scripts are sold outside this firm, 
upon which we ask a 15% commission. This firm 
uses good scripts and ideas for its clients at times, 
and maintains representatives in New York, Holly- 
wood and the Middlewest. 


1941 5 





The SUMMER RADIO WORKSHOP 
If you are planning to take 


A VACATION 


If you want to learn to 
WRITE FOR RADIO 
You can do BOTH for the price of ONE 
At Beautiful SEVEN MAPLES 
Acres of woods and farmlands in northern New York 
ROWING—SWIMMING—HORSES 
ABUNDANT DELICIOUS FOOD and 


a complete course in 


THE TECHNIQUE OF WRITING FOR RADIO 


By an Instructor who has written, produced and partici- 
pated in over 250 broadcasts in New York City. Author 
of short stories in Liberty, Love Story, etc. Formerly: 
Director, Federal Radio Division. Instructor, Writing for 
Radio, League of American Writers. 


AT PRESENT DIRECTING 
"The Writer and Your Life," Station WNYC 
Fridays at 8 P. M. Eastern D.S.T. 


For information write to 


George Asness, 350 East 77th St., New York, N.Y. 








OFFERED 


Superior Quality; Intelligent Typing 
of any ms. at 30c per 1000, plus postage. Free carbon, 
minor corrections, extra outside pages. Proofread. Mailed 
flat. Poetry. Plays. Book length rates. 


"Ye Olde Reliable" RES Typerie 
211 W. Maple St., Lombard, Ill. 








BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 





Sponsored by Middlebury College 


August 18-31, 1941 
AT BREAD LOAF INN IN THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 


Theodore Morrison, Director 


STAFF 
Robert Frost, Poet 
J. P. Marquand, Novelist 
Louis Untermeyer, Poet, te 
Bernard De Voto, Fiction Writer, Critic 
ohn Gassner, Playreader, N. Y. Theatre Guild 
letcher Pratt, Article, Pulp, Non-Fiction Writer 
William Carlos Williams, Poet, Novelist 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Yale Drama School 
arbara Fleury, Writer of Juveniles 
Philip H. Cohen, Radio Authority 
Helen Everitt, Magazine Writer 
Frances Curtis, Writer, Editor 
Alan Collins, Literary Agent 
Raymond Everitt, Publisher 


COVERING 


NOVEL — SHORT STORY — VERSE — PLAYS — 
ARTICLES — RADIO SCRIPT — JUVENILES — 
PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 
CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and discus- 

sion program, but submit no manuscript. 


ALL INQUIRIES 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


In the last 60 days more than 200 writers have become in- 
terested in this time-and-work-saving Plan. There is noth- 
ing like it anywhere else. Here is day by day guidance 
through the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and 
final revisions of a novel. The fifteen Sections, each ten 
or more pages long, include Organizing the Novel Project 
into an orderly, simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding 
the Idea; Assembling the Characters; Making up the Chap- 
ters, etc., etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary 


success and this Plan cuts the labor almost in_ half. 
Write for free particulars. 
Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


672 S. Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEARN RADIO WRITING 


Turn your writing talents to the profitable preparation of 
radio material, Trained continuity, script, and commercial 
writers earn excellent incomes. ‘‘The Practical Side of 
Writing for Radio,’’ by former continuity editor, program 
director, station manager Chas. E. Bush, Jr., quickly teaches 
the fundamentals of this fascinating field. Write today for 

















free folder or send $2.85 for your post-paid copy of this 
complete, one volume home study course. 
Dept. 00, 20 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 





TYPING—25c PER THOUSAND 


For book lengths, 30c for shorter lengths, plus return 
postage. Free carbon copy, best Bond paper, duplicate 
outside pages. Minor corrections, FREE MARKET 
SUGGESTIONS, if requested. Accurate, prompt, pro- 
fessional service. Mailed flat. 


La SYLVIA KATZMAN 
16 


Willow St. NORWALK, CONN. 
“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 
A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 


ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARTHA HARRISON 2225 Broadway 


New Yor 
I am interested in seeing work which needs to be care- 
fully placed and which is not of the standard pattern. 
Revision and criticism offered, if needed. Class lastrue- 
tion or through correspondence. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Send stamped envelope for information. 


Phone: Trafalgar 4-7536 


WE SELL YOUR STORIES, 


NOVELS, BOOKS 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 


Send us your manuscripts, or write for our free detailed cir- 
cular. The fee is very low. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 



































We report in ten days to two weeks, and ask 
that correspondent writers enclose return postage 
for their work. Those submitting program ideas 
only are requested, for evident reasons, to enclose 
two references (character). Address all letters 
and scripts to RADIO EDITOR, E. Allen Hall 
and Company, Equity Building, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 

Forrest WiLuiaMs, Script Editor. 


Add Trinidad 
Sir: 

Slap a ten gallon sombrero on your head. Give 
your cowboy boots a two bit shine. Don a dizzy 
plaid shirt. Tie a ’neckerchief around your goozle 
—come up and see us! 

The Trinidad Writers Club invites every 
writer, whether you write last lines for limericks 
or are working on a runner-up for “Gone With 
The Wind,’ to come to the Trinidad Roundup 
and a writer’s get-together in August. The Round- 
up is August 22, 23 and 24; the writer’s picnic 
August 25 and 26. 

Cowboys step high, wide and bowlegged down 
the streets, gals garbed in the costumes of 1860's 
wander about town. It’s colorful, exciting and 
teases the imagination. There’s a Wrangler’s ball, 
a big parade with hundreds of horses, floats and 
old time horse-drawn vehicles. 

The writer’s get-together will be held the two 
days following the roundup at picturesque Monu- 
ment Lake in the Sangre de Cristo range, forty 
miles west of Trinidad. 

If you would get a thrill out of sitting before 
a crackling log fire and sleeping under blankets in 
August—come out. Cabins at Monument Lake 
are $1.50 for singles and $2.00 for double cabins 
(two beds). Cooking utensils and dishes furnished. 
No bedding except mattress. Bedding available 
for 50c extra. Meals at Miramonte (Spanish for 
—Behold the mountain.) dining room for $1.00 
per day. July 1st deadline for cabin reservations. 
Bring your coat—you’ll need it at Monument 
Lake! There’s no tuition or fee to attend the 
writer’s conclave. No high-powered lectures. A 
lot of fun and a chance to rub elbows with fellow 
strugglers in the literary jam. 


THELMA CRAWFORD Doak, 
708 Tillotson Ave., 
Trinidad, Colorado. 





The Best Text On Juvenile Writing 
Sir: 

By the way, you under-rate the value of Will 
Herman’s “My Juvenile Success Secrets,” if that 
is possible. While you give this little book a 
wonderful buildup in your advertisements, it de- 
serves something more. It is by far the greatest 
help on juvenile material I have ever seen. 

Mr. Herman does everything in that book but 
write for you! 

EMMET Mau, 
The Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Feed Bag Empty 
Sir: 

Our shelves are empty of certain type of feed 
merchandising stories. 

CASH BASIS—The Feed Bag has hammered 
home the fact for years that the only profitable 
way to sell feed is for cash. We will publish every 
good cash basis story we can get. We like these 
stories to tell everything about the cash subject. 
When did the dealer go on the cash basis; what 
does he consider cash (immediate or 30 days), 
what have been the results, has business increased, 
and has he made more money? Does he advertise 
the CASH BASIS in signs at the mill or store and 
in local newspaper copy? If the latter, we want 
copies of some of the ads and pictures. 

FLOUR SALES—We like stories on details of 
plans by which feed dealers are working up a 
good flour business. Does a feed dealer in your 
town or city go after the grocery and restaurant 
flour business and profit thereby? Tell us every 
step in the plan, the amount of flour sold, plans 
for getting the business, etc. 

ROUTE SELLING—Are any dealers going in 
for route selling of feed and farm supplies? That 
is, instead of waiting for business to come to the 
feed mill or store, do dealers establish certain 
definite sales and delivery routes, cover them regu- 
larly, take orders and deliver feeds, etc.? If so, 
tell us all details about the plan, and give us some 
pictures. 

YOU CAN GET ARTICLES ON THE 
ABOVE SUBJECTS if you will Dig ... Dig 
... Dig... for all the facts. 

Query us on any article at any time and we'll 
be glad to reply promptly. 

Aut P. Ne son, Associate Editor, 
The Feed Bag, 
741 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Breezy Overdue 
Sir: 

I have been a subscriber of yours for many 
years and am now coming to you for some ad- 
vice. 

I had been selling stories more or less regularly 
to the C. H. Young Co., publication of Breezy 
Stories ever since they bought my first story in 
1934. For several years they paid me, not on 
acceptance, but about a week or two prior to 
publication, at lc per word. I write under the 
name of Dorothy Vernet and they featured sev- 
eral of my stories and novelettes on the magazine 
cover. They bought about 15 of my stories. The 
last couple of years, however, they have held four 
of my scripts and published a fifth story for which 
they never paid me; and I have been unable to 
get any kind of a reply out of them regarding 
payment or the return of the scripts. 

At first one of their editors, Janet Barrington 
Fedris, wrote me two or three letters stating they 
were in financial difficulties and if I would only 
be patient with them, they would like very much 
to keep my manuscripts which they had on hand, 


Writer’s Digest is 





The Fourth Writers’ 


Conference 
At the University of New Hampshire 


August 3-14 


Practical, intensive discussion groups in 
short story, novel, poetry, book-length non- 
fiction, article writing, drama, and radio, sup- 
plemented by lectures, informal gatherings, 
manuscript readings, and personal conferences. 


Staff 


Herschel Brickell, John Holmes, Loyd Ha- 
berly, Haydn Pearson, William Harris, Frederick 
Packard, David Woodbury, Esther Forbes, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, and others. 

Distinguished visitors, publishers’ represent- 
atives, responsible literary agents. 

Conference designed for both contributors 
who seek manuscript criticism, and auditors. 
Whole or part-time registration at rates within 
reach of all. 


All Inquiries 


CARROLL S. TOWLE 


Director 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 











OUR BUSINESS? 
MARKETING! 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script we receive, whether from professional or 
beginning writer. Therefore, we make every effort 
to help you get your script into commercial con- 
dition. If it contains only one serviceable feature, 
we show you how to utilize that feature. 

Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—for we want to 
make a selling writer of you. We want to find 
for you the fields in which you should succeed. 
We want to show you how to work toward the 
markets we have chosen for you. 

We make no money off fees. They pay in part 
only for the work we do for you. We make our 
profits off sales commissions. We must have 
selling writers in order to stay in business. For 
that reason we try to make a producer out of youl 

Rates: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction 
thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 
single length above. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU'RE 
MISSING IF YOU'VE MISSED 


WOODFORD'S 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Trial and Error—"Open sesame to the cash money 
in the writing racket."—Arnold Gingrich, Editor 
of Esquire. 


Plotting—"Invaluable to the beginning writer.” 
Faith Baldwin. 


The complete writer's library. Unquestionably 
the two most useful books for writers ever 
published. 


Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOT- 
TING or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5-day 
refund guarantee applies on both books. 


SPRSS SSSA STU PS ASHORE RET RAS ES CRESS TRESS ESE SE SEER Be ae EEE 


a Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers J 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 


[) Send me PLOTTING, price 
( Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00 


I may return books within five days for complete re 
I am not Satisfied. 
Name .. 
ere re 
] En sed d check Oo 
BE AN AD WRITER S 
ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 54 





for trained men and women. Ada writers, space fi 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. - 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 505A Chicago, U.S, A. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 
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WRITERS — HERE'S HOW! ° 
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5 LOTS, need TT “ING or GHOST WRITING, 
'F—you wish any PERSONALIZED course oe, snonehs $30.00), 
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i1f—you'll give me the c nee hel mn to 6.000 
Free resubmissions. Writing classes and cl ater Chicago Loop (. 50) 
Author and Literary Technicist 
213114 RIDGE BLVD ANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 
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NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE, dedicated to the 
promotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. Write 
or telephone, Grace Bowes. 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


236-WD West 70th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 
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and they would publish them and pay for them as 
soon as possible. As the stories were slanted par- 
ticularly for Breezy Stories, I replied that if she 
thought they would be published and paid for 
within a reasonable length of time, it was satis- 
factory with me that they retain the stories. How- 
ever, when two years elapsed and I heard nothing 
further in spite of the fact that this company 
was publishing two or three magazines of the 
same type about five or six times a year, I wrote 
again at intervals both to Phil Painter, the owner 
and editor, and also to Mrs. Fedris. I have writ- 
ten to them five or six times, registered my letters 
and received receipt for same so I know they were 
delivered ; and I have sent stamped self-addressed 
envelopes for a reply, but all to no avail. I 
simply can’t get any kind of a reply out of this 
firm. 

So I am appealing to you. What else can I 
do to get my four manuscripts back? They are 
worth around $250.00 at lc per word, and I 
know they are salable and with a little revision 
I could place them with some other magazine. 
What recourse has a writer in a case like this? 
Especially being three thousand miles away from 
the publishing company. One thing I can’t under- 
stand is how an old established company like the 
C. H. Young Co. can treat one of their writers 
like this . 

Of course, I would like the $35.00 they owe me 
for my story, “Here Comes the Bride,’ published 
in their June, 1939 issue; but still more impor- 
tant to me is the return of my other four scripts 
so I can sell them elsewhere. 


Mrs. Doris E. Bonn, 


Montrose, California. 


Breezy Considerably Overdue 
Sir: 

I believe I am one of several hard-working 
authors being taken for an editorial sleigh ride 
by Painter Publications, 55 West 3rd Street, New 
York City, publishers of Breezy Stories. The 
publisher is Phil Painter. 

On Sept. 20, 1937—almost four years ago— 
I submitted a 2300-word yarn, “Crazy like a 
Fox,” which was published in the February, 1939 
issue of Breezy Stories. I haven’t received a penny 
of payment to date—and the same goes for “Don’t 
Ever Leave Me,’ a 5000-worder submitted Nov. 4, 
1937, and published in Breezy of December, 1939; 
and “You’re Dangerous Tonight,’ a 5500-word 
yarn submitted May 12, 1938, and published in 
Breezy of April, 1940. 

Two other stories, “Tomorrow and Forever,” 
a 7000-worder submitted Jan. 15, 1938, and “No 
More Heartbreak,’ a 9000-word story submitted 
April 19, 1938, were returned two years later 
when my agents, Jules Sanders and Ed Finneran, 
of Finneran-Sanders, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, demanded their return—or a check. 

I wrote Breezy several letters requesting pay- 
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ment for the three published yarns (at a cent a 
word, the Breezy rate, $128 was due), and finally 
early in 1940 came a letter from Mrs, Janet Fedris, 
an editorial associate and incidentally a swell 
girl, to the effect a check soon would be forth- 
coming. I’m still waiting for that check. Pub- 
lisher Phil Painter has ignored all my subsequent 
letters. His magazines appear regularly. 
Bert Murray FLEIGMAN, 
5136 DeLongpre Avenue, 
Hollywood, California. 

e@ The editors of the DicEsT are investigating the 
complaints of Readers Bohn and Fleigman. Are 
there other readers unpaid by Breezy?—Ed. 


Denver Press Council 
Sir: 

It is interesting and encouraging to read of 
the many writers’ clubs all over the country. I 
want to announce the one of which I have the 
honor to be press chairman. This writers club 
has been a going concern since 1937. 

The Denver Press Council, so far as we have 
been able to learn, is the only one of its kind, 
and is composed of publicity chairmen of all of 
the women’s clubs of the city, and holds a lunch- 
eon meeting each month, with a prominent speaker 
on some phase of writing. 

I heard your contributor, Brett Halliday (Davis 
Dresser) give a very interesting talk here last 
month. 

MARGARET Moopy, 
2208 Clermont, Denver, Colo. 





100 Sales From “The Writer's Market" 
Sir: 

Since receiving my late copy of “The Writer’s 
Market,” well over a hundred sales have been 
made which may be directly attributed to the 
market guidance the book provided. 


Being essentially an article writer, very little 
fiction, I find the book’s classifications invaluable. 
It is my custom to circularize with post cards or 
letters all possible markets with whatever idea I 
am hipped on at the moment. From this circu- 
larization will invariably be received “interest 
letters” amounting to close to 75%, from which 
about 25% result in sales—on an average. With- 
out “The Writer’s Market,’ I would be quite 
helpless and, living in the sticks as I do, confined 
quite probably, to the local gazette. 


HERBERT THAYER BRUCE, 
Mansfield Center, Conn. 





Pacific Coast Outdoor Book 
Sir: 

Ours is a small publication at the present, but 
growing rather nicely. At this time we can’t hope 
to offer what the large national outdoor magazines 
do and I hope that the writers will recognize this. 


1941 9 


BEGINNER’S LUCK! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people have the notion that, 
because so many students in this course make 
sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR assign- 
ments are designed for experienced writers 
rather than beginners. A lot of beginners can 
tell you otherwise! Most of the sales we make 
for our students are for people WHO NEVER 
APPEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirement being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

First sale by SSW student, Will Kelley, who 
writes: “Do you realize that to date SSW 
doesn't stand me a cent in cash?" Other 
sales: Several more for Marcia Daughtrey. 
Marjorie Mackenzie, who went from $30 to 
$800, through the help she derived from this 
course, has made three more sales since thenl 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowe 
paying markets available. The average beginner's ston 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo. 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 


experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-da 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a mont 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
| East 44th Street 
New York, 

Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 





information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have [1 do not have [J 


Name.. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York 
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U T H OR 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


gq If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)-—-you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


g On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen, Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, 
Dr. Simon N. Patten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. 
Tetrazzini, and Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA ----------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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June, 1941 


Here are our requirements: 

Hunting and fishing adventure type stories and 
also interesting outdoor articles. We can accept 
material only on subjects having to do with Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands and 
British Columbia. Material should be 1000 to 
2000 words and preferably about 1500. All arti- 
cles and stories should have some pictures. Par- 
ticularly need good fishing articles. 

We will endeavor to be prompt in reporting to 
all writers, but we cannot pay more than one-half 
cent per word for the present, and $1.00 per 
photo used. Payment on publication. Address 
Roy M. McDonald, Publisher. 


Thank you for your cooperation with us. 
Roy McDonatp, Publisher. 
Pacific Sportsman, 


580 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Sirs: 

With the aid of Writer’s Dicest I, six months 
ago, made my first sale. A little story to a Sunday 
School magazine. Using the same characters and 
background, I wrote more. The editor bought 
them, eight of them, and gave me a tentative bid 
for four more. 


These stories have a Christian slant and con- 
cern two little Christianized Hindu boys and their 
adventures in the jungle. I am _ beginning to 
wonder what chance I’d have of getting this 
series published in book form. 


The editor says that the magazine is not copy- 
righted and that I may make any further use 
of the stories I desire. 


Could you give me some information on the 
subject? Does the absence of a copyright make 
these stories public properly, or do all remaining 
rights belong to me? 

In submitting this series to a publisher should 
I retype the whole thing, or wait for the stories 
to be published and submit the magazine they are 
published in or what? 


The total wordage is about 25,000. Is that too 
much or too little for early teen age boys? Addi- 
tional stories could be added. Would illustrations 
made by me help sell such a book? I draw fairly 
well and know the setting. Do publishers of such 
books prefer heavy black and white, fine pen line, 
or wash? 


L. C. BryYAnt, 
Redington, Arizona. 


@ For a complete list of juvenile book publishers see The 
Writer's Year Book for 1940 ( (not 1941). Since the maga- 
zine editor has released all other sions ‘to you, except the 
First North American Serial Rights which he used, you 
are privileged to sell this series to any juvenile book pub- 

er. Common law and proof of priority of creation 
established your right to this material even in the absence 
of copyright. Retype only that part of the series which 
you are changing for book publication—presumably the 
chapter endings “ chapter beginnings in some instances. 
The } age, is Don’t submit illustrations unless you 
are pro essionally aeinnful as bad drawings tab you. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning cash and cars 
in prize contests. Their 1940 Major Prizes 
included nine $5,000 prizes. 

The 1941 Major prizes already include 15 
of the 25 Nash Cars to be awarded in the Old 
Dutch Cleanser Contest and over 100 Govern- 
ment Bonds — $1,000 to $25—Zjin the Super 
Suds Contest. 

You, too, can win! My PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST TECH- 
NIQUE will bring you the Secrets of Winning 
that are winning for America’s biggest Win- 
ners. These big Winners voted the Shepherd 
School best—3 to 1—in the 1940 Willets Poll. 
You will want the best! 


FREE HELP! 


without cost or obligation! A 
penny postal will bring you a gift copy of my newest 
“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN” contain- 
ing a unique CONTEST CALENDAR of current prize 
offers, the finest winning help procurable for the big 
Palmolive Soap and Palm Beach Suits Contests, and 
over 100 recent, timely WINNING ENTRIES. 


Write NOW! 
Simply ask for "the free Bulletin." 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I'll help you win, 














Contest Prize Winners on Page 43 








Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, an- 
swering all your questions, helping y you find the type of 
work for which you are naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free eetten 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . . . Dept. ED-6, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
(Inquiries cuiteatiel. No coleoman will call). 
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You can practice and experiment by yourself 
Or buy criticisms and courses from academic 
theorists who neatly pass the buck when it 
comes to selling your manuscripts by saying 
they aren’t literary agents 


But only an agent who is re: gularly selling 
to the very markets to which you want to se ll, 





can show you how to provide what the editors a 
want to buy today. Below, two more new NS 
writers to whom really profe ssional hel p proved x 
a revelation, suggest what it might mean to you! 
“When I found myself in a story writing fog I 
finally went to you for help r sheer wiz- 
ardry in analyzing my shortcoming: show- 
ing me what to do resulted in your checks for A few of my clients’ 
my first three sales within & period of 15 days [Sours oh Hews May magazine 
And, now, three more of your checks! If I Gppearances. 
had known what you could do for me I would Ball—Smoothpaper 
have gone to you long ago and saved so much \ we OF FATE Seal—Pulp 
Millie Breece Wasted time and aimless effort : -—— 
Millie Breece. \ Over 





“ . ; \ 
After trying to crash the romance magazines ‘ 
for a year with only one sale to my credit, I = 
turned to you. And you sold my first two sub- \ Hijacker | 
missions almost immediately, left me breathless near \ 
yhen your thi and fourth checks i 3 | 
when oul third and fou th check _arrl ived 48 niréere | EXIT FROW 
hours after you received the stories You opened ) UR i E ora a 
three new markets Your comments for im- J AD LIB 
proving my work have been inv aluable, and I Fe jerks 
sL : seer | . ’ , Cun-Nest 
Z yo ack 1 un-Neste 
like the w ay you crack the whi Loser Takes All By D v4 
Mary Vincent ‘ _ OLR Hawes 
kins Vincent. =e 


Eighteen years success in selling my writers 
throughout every literary field backs 
this offer of my help to you: 
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To New Writers: , Sh gt all 
1 have no ‘‘courses"’ to sell. But ! aS See To Selling Writers: 
will honestly appraise your work 


and recommend your salable scripts 

to actively-buying editors. If a story is unsalable, ! 
will tell you why in full detail; if revision will make it 
salable, | explain how and for which specific market 
to rewrite. 1! analyze your abilities and suggest mar- 
kets for which you should work. Until I sell $1,000 
worth of your work, the above professional guidance 
costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 
5000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 words my fee is 
$5.00 for the first 5000 and 75c for each additional 
thousand. Special rates on novelets and novels. 


My booklet, "Practical Literary Help" and 


latest market letter, on request. 
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If you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine fiction 
articles within the last year, | will work with you @# 
straight commission of 10% on American, 15% on Cane 
dian, 20% on foreign sales. If you sold $500 worth du 
ing the past year, | will work with you at one 
reading fee. 


ChagustLennige 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th Street, New York, N. !. 
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